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Fire, a Menace to Credits 
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SPRINKLER LEAKAGE INSURANCE 


OT FIRE—but an unforeseen accident allowed 

this sprinkler head to go off and send a cascade 

of rusty water upon the stock below before the system 
could be shut off. 


Freezing of the system—defective equipment—care- 
less workmen—and high temperatures are some of the 
reasons why tenants of sprinklered buildings need 
Sprinkler Leakage Insurance. 


Cotte Men chonld in- Sprinkler Leakage Insurance is a necessary pro- 
eres emseives in Yeas : . 
foiie Leakace tector of Credit and should be insisted upon by 


Insurance. Credit Men. 


The 


PALATINE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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Did You Get Your Money This Month? 


YOUR COLLECTION LETTERS 


&. T. Buckingham, 
3609 Washington Ave. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Oct. 1, 1926 


Dear Ur. Euckinghas: 


. The name, address, salutation and date of this letter were 
filled in with the speedy Ribbon Print Addressograph, 15 tines 
faster than it can be done by typewriter. Errors impossible. 


No need to tell you about the value of filling in duplicated 
fore letters - how auch greater results they bring than letters that 
are not filled in. Because, waking a form letter PERSONAL is just 
as importent as it is to call out the name of a man ine crowd if you 
want hie to pay attention te you. 


Any clerk in your office can “fill in” your fore letters with 
the Addressograph not only 15 times faster than a typist but with 
better “match” and 100 percent accuracy. The Addressograph prints 
from exact type, THRU A RIBBON. 


Besides getting business for you that pays for it many tines 
over, the Adéres.ograph also prints names, addresses or other data 
on tags, pay forms, envelopes and postal cards - heads up state- 
mento - addresses anything end everything et high speed. 


YOUR STATEMENTS 


S. T. Suckinghem, 
3609 Washinston Ave., 
Crand Rapics, Mich. 


Oct. 1, 1626 


2 oa v0 
CRESCENT ENGRAVING CO. 
161 Wo Manmison ST 
CHICAGO. KL 


YOUR ENVELOPES 


S. T. Buckingham, 
3609 ashin:ton Ave., 
Crand Rapics, Mich. 


or 
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Or Did the Other Fellow 
Because His Statements 


Went Out On Time? 


LATE Statements Mean SLOW Pay— 


MaAXY concerns receive so many bills that 
their bookkeeping is organized to pay bills 
only on the tenth of each month. So statements 
which arrive late are often not “put through” and 
paid until the next month! With individuals, bills 
which reach them late—after their “ready cash” 
is exhausted—are held over until the next pay day. 


“Improved Collections 33%” — 


oe c . 
S a result of getting our monthly statements 


‘Aout on time with Addressograph, our col- 
lections have improved 33%.” 
—Reliance Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 


“We Get Them Out on the Second”— 


“TI ORMERLY our statements did not go out 
until the sixth or seventh. Now our Ad- 
dressograph enables us to get them out on the 
second. Money saved in prompt collections makes 
Addressograph indispensable to us.” 
—Scarsdale (N. Y.) Supply Co. 


Try it FREE—Then Decide— 
Simply Mail the Coupon— 


WITH 
YOUR 
4 LETTER- 


a HEADTO 
7 


y’ Addressograph Co. 


912 W. Van Buren St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


( ) Have Representative dem- 
onstrate how Addressograph will 
4 speed our collections. 


rs ( ) Send latest 3-Color Catalog and 

/ Price List. 
Pr ( ) Send Express Prenaid FREE Trial Hand 
s Machine. Will return Freight COLLECT un- 
less we buy. 345-10-26 
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Would you start to Europe in a row boat? 


.,| For more than a century the 


(--| Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 


“| pany has provided safe, sure 
§ protection for its policy holders. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Conn. 


The Hartford Fire Insurcnce Company and the Hartford Accident and , 
Indemnity Company write practically every form of insurance except life. 
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Go to the Polls 


N. A. C. M. Officers and Directors 
Urge All Voters to Exercise 
Privileges 


OOD business can not be di- 
G vorced from good govern- 
ment. ‘Too many of ‘our people 
are inclined to go along with their 
individual and business affairs 
without taking into consideration 
that these affairs can be helped or 
hampered by the government un- 
der which they are living. 

This country was founded by 
the people, and for the people. 
Certain serious and important re- 
sponsibilities devolve upon the 
people, and one of these is to 
help in the maintenance of good 
government. Every organization 
should take a live interest in urg- 
ing its members and the people 
generally to be interested in gov- 
ernmental affairs, and not to neg- 
lect the privilege of casting their 
ballots when issues are to be de- 
cided. 

In every election, where repre- 
sentatives of the people are 
selected for legislative, judicial or 
administrative positions, the privi- 
lege of exercising a choice should 
not be neglected. Should it hap- 
pen that unfavorable conditions 
arise from a selection of improper 
representatives, those who neglect- 
ed their right and their duty to vote, 
should be restrained from making 
any criticism whatsoever. 

At this annual meeting of the 
Officers and Directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 
by the side of its strong appeal for 
good practices, good faith and high 
standards in credit and business 
transactions, there rests also the 
obligation of appealing to the en- 
tire membership to take a deep 
interest in governmental affairs, 
and never to neglect the privilege 
and the duty of casting the ballot 
when representatives of the people 
are to be chosen for legislative, ju- 
dicial and administrative positions. 

This declaration is a direct and 
strong appeal to the entire mem- 
bership of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 
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ATIONAL ECONOMIC SECURITY 
such as marks this 150th Anniversary 
of America is the product of creative business 


and confident credit under the protection of 
sound insurance. 


Your judgment as a credit man can be 
confirmed or discredited by the quality and 


adequacy of the insurance your customer 
carries. 


Fire — Tourist — Sprinkler Leakage — Earthquake — Explosion 
Marine — Automobile — Riot and Civil Commotion — Registered Mail — Tornado 


Incorporated in New York State 1891, Capital $3,000,000 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1926 
Liabilities 14,211,383 
Net Surplus - - - - 6,137,164 
Surplus to Policyholders - - - - - - 9,137,164 


$20,348,548 


-HEAD OFFICE: 84 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


stern Dept. Southern Dept.: acifie 


ept.: e 
CHICAGO, ILL. ATLANTA,’ GA. SAN * PRANCISCO 


Cuban Dept.: 
. P. Hamilton, Mgr. eS = 


Marina Dept.: 
NEW YORK CITY HAVANA 
Tupper, Mgr. H. R. Burke, Mgr. John E, Hoffman, Mgr. Trust Co. of Cuba 
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Advice To The Retailer 


LOW priced automobile, with five hundred dollars’ 

worth of extra equipment on it is nothing to a retailer 
who takes on all the varieties of insurance available now- 
adays,” remarked the new business department manager of 
the company to the credit manager. 


“Think of it, Henry. Fire and sprinkler leakage and wind- 
storm and earthquake and lightning and flood and marine and 
use and occupancy and theft and riot and automobile— 


“I suppose in time you credit managers will be urging the 
retailer to insure against mayhem and divorce and measles 
and quarrels with the father-in-law and—” 


“You're overboard, Bill,” the credit manager interrupted. 
“We don’t recommend to retailers insurance they do not 
need. A doctor doesn’t tell the dangerously under-nourished 
patient to eat everything on a restaurant bill of fare. He 
gets him to eat the things his system requires. 


“And just to show you how little you know about insur- 
ance,—you have mentioned all the kinds you could think of 
and have left out life insurance which in my opinion is, in 
the case of many retailers, the most important of all. 


“A large proportion of our customers, as you know, are 
one-man retail stores. Of course the stock ought to be cov- 
ered with fire insurance—and sometimes with other kinds. 
3ut from the creditors’ viewpoint fire can’t do the damage 
to a prosperous retail store that may be caused by the pro- 
prietor’s death. 


“Remember the great manufacturer showing his plant to 
a visitor? He said, ‘Burn that all up and leave me my per- 
sonnel and I’ll have things going full blast in two years.’ 


“That’s why I am always ding-donging into our merchant 
debtors the idea of insurance for the benefit of the business.” 


Editor. 
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Fire Prevention plus Insurance 


HEN combustion, which is fire, takes place 

the material burned can never be returned 

to its former state. Whatever its value it is lost. 

That is why fire prevention work is of major im- 
portance to the economic wélfare of the country. 


While Fire Prevention will aid materially in 
reducing this great material fire waste there will 
always be unpreventable destruction dependent 
for replacement upon the revivifying power of 
fire insurance. 


Fire Prevention practice lessens the possibility 
of loss but Fire Insurance assures restoration of 
the loss if it comes. 


The Home Insurance Company of New York in 
its wide range of experience for nearly three-quar- 
ters of a century, provides with its policy unex- 
celled service before and after a loss. 


3|Che HOME company NEW YORK 


Charles Lyner President 


]|ORGANIZED 1853 CASH CAPITAL 418,000,000 


Profits ond Commissions-Rain NT YT TNR < OP 
Riot and Civil Commotion-Rents {fj} i< » o ogg Y if aS e we 
Tourists Baggage Explosion |f} tL Ee: | ae 
Earthquake-Registered Mail oe ¢ ae 


Rental Values - Parcel Post 
Water Damage Hail 
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Simplified Routine 


In The Shredded Wheat Company Credit Department 


THE HOME OF SHREOOEO WHEAT 
NIAGARA FALLS.NY 


HE CITY of Niagara Falls boasts 
of two world-famed worders. It 
might be presumptuous to say there 
are no others, but self evident as 
they are, I paused in my recent visit to 
view them both, for each is a prime 
topic there of the tourist’s conversation. 


First, the Falls, of course. As one 
watches the cars slowly edge along the 
main artery, he counts state license plates 
until it seems as if all our population 
must be wending along to the famed 
honeymoon center. Nevertheless, it is 
problematic whether ten per cent. of our 
people have actually seen the cataract. 
Far famed as is the torrential flow that 
empties into Lake Ontario there are yet 
too many who have never seen it, but 
few there are who can deny having met 
the delectable breakfast food produced by 
the Shredded Wheat Company. 


Nature built the Falls; spiritually awed 
by its supernatural qualities one could 
say a Creatcr dreamed it. But entering 
the portals of the food product company 
through which pass 100,000 visitors every 
year, one realizes with a thrill that is was 
a man, a business genius who dreamt, and 
that in his dream erected the finest of ali 
world factories. “The Home of Shredded 
Wheat.” The reality of its ornate tow- 
ers and pinnacles rise high above the 
surrounding dwellings right in the heart 
of the city’s finest residential section. 
‘The “dreamer” who invented the Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit said he would tuild the 
cleanest, finest, most hygienic factory in 
the world. And wandering from room 
to room you are impressed with the 
realization of this ideal where 30,000 
panes of glass let in the sunlight to 
flood every nook and corner with its 
cleansing rays. 

I should like to tell you more about it, 
but here I am knocking at the door of 
W. J. Morrissey, treasurer and credit man- 
ager of this wonderful institution. I have 
a mission to perform and to your own 


By O. R. Frank 


future visit must be left the intricacies 
of the remarkable biscuit-making you will 
see there. My tour‘with you is through 
the credit department of this secund won- 
der of the city. 


After what I had already seen in the 
way of an enterprise conducted along 
highly scientific lines, I anticipated finding 
a credit department which might be al- 
most perfection in its functioning, and 
in this I was not disappointed. 


The details you want and here they 
are: The Shredded Wheat Company sells 
only tc jobbers. Their contact with the 
retail trade is virtually merely through 
advertising helps. This system of selling 
was early established and of course as- 
sured an enormous cut in overhead at 
the outset. Orders range from $80 per 
shipment to several thousands cf dollars 
per car load. 

Since new wholesale houses are con- 
stantly springing up the first step is 
naturally one of establishing credit terms, 
and for this the usual references are ob- 
taitied; also mercantile reports, bank and 
lawyer’s data, signed statements, and— 
of great importance—territorial sales 
agent’s reports. All orders go directly 
te the Credit Department where they are 
marked (a) for immediate shipment on 
the ordinary credit terms of 2%-10 days, 
30 days net; (b) limited credit, “watch” 
order (where the financial status is un- 
certain) ; or (c) cash. The order depart- 
ment then makes out the usual forms in 
triplicate, the sales department, and the 
shipping department each receiving one 
for departmental functions. 

But few forms are used in the Credit 
Department. Each original order is 
entered in a cumulative ledger sheet (Fic 
1.), and hence transferred to.ati alphabet- 
ical card system which covers as well 
all accounting data. In other words, when 
the Jones Jobbing House pays its account, 
the check is received by the assistant 
bookkeeper in the accounting department 
which operates as a separate unit inter- 
related with the Credit Department all 
under the supervision of Mr. Morrissey. 
The payment entries are made in the ac- 
counting department ledgers; checks to 
the cashier and hence to the bank. 

There is nothing further to do except 
route the information on an entry ticket 
to the Credit Department where one clerk 
transfers these entries to the alphabetically 
filed card—a system so simple that one 
might be inclined to call it old-fashioned. 


And yet the very fact that it is devoid 
of frills makes it workable, systematic and 
easy to handle. And the astonishing thing 
about it all is that this business of mil- 
lions requires a Credit Department per- 
sonnel of only five including Mr. Morris- 
sey. Overhead has been slashed to a 
minimum. No duplication of effort is 
permitted, no ponderous files litter the 
immaculately clean offices, no tomes of 
dead reports are kept, no scores of cor- 
respondents are asking the Jones Job- 
bing House why its account is not paid. 


Terms Inviolable 


And right there in the collection system, 
I believe is the crux of the whole situ- 
ation. The secret is simply this, the 
Shredded Wheat Company considers its 
terms of sale, 2%-10 day-30 days net, 
as an inviolable mutual contract and the 
Credit Department has trained its cus- 
tomers to believe in the sanctity of that 
contract. Indeed, except in rare cases 
monthly statements are never sent out! 
Sounds Utopian, but it’s a fact. Think 
of the reduction of overhead. Then think 
of customer credit training. 


“How do you get away with it?” I 
asked, for in all my experience reporting 
and studying credit functions I had never 
seen the like. 

Mr. Morrissey has the energy of youth, 
for I would mark him still under forty, 
but withal he has the poise and assur- 
ance of maturity. 


“The 20th of each month, a clerk goes 
through the card file and to all overdue 
accounts are mailed draft demands 
through the usual bank routine,” he said. 

“No preceding collection letters?” I 
asked incredulously. 

“We have no collection correspondents,” 
he replied casually. “It’s merely stick- 
ing to your terms and training ’em to do 
the same.” 

“And if the draft is refused?” 

“Suspicion at once; a form letter is 
mailed that reads like this: 

Gentlemen: Our draft covering in- 
voice of June 30th, amount $84.22, has 
been returned unpaid, endorsed “no 
reason given.” This charge is now 
past due and we look for remittance 
to cover by return mail. - Yours very 
truly. 

“After that we use a privately owned 
collection organizatiun, and this failing, 
forward the account to an attorney. Such 
cases, however, are rare. These methods 





Fig. 1. 
accounts. 


on first thought may seen stringent, for 
certain businesses; but for us experience 
proves them ideal—if your customer is 
properly trained. We have achieved a 
tremendous amount of good-will. We are 
doing all we can to help our jobbers 
sell shredded wheat and we anticipate 
co-operation according to contract in the 
matter of payments. In fact our yearly 
losses are less than 1/50 of 1 per cent. 
Yet we have never seen where sales have 
been curtailed because of our credit regu- 
Jation—let’s not call it strictness, regula- 
tion, is a better term.” 

As another case in which department 
routine has been simplified to a minimum 
I should here relate that but one invoice 
is made out,—the one mailed to the cus- 
tomer. No duplicate, no ponderous in- 
voice files lying around. The original 
order serves for any necessary check-up 
record should mistakes occur. But 
shipping mistakes are virtually rmpossible. 
Each afternoon, before the closing hour 
the credit department checks in summation 
all cases on order for that day. This 
summation must agree with the shipping 
department totals in shipments and orders 
to ship. Since nearly all goods are ship- 
ped on the day the order is received it 


takes but a few minutes to make the ° 


daily clearing report. 
“How about stealing discounts?” 
“Very little of that. We simply don’t 
permit it. If anyone tries it we send 


te i a ee 


as well. 


him this printed form letter.” Mr. Mor- 
rissey handed the Crepir MONTHLY cor- 
respondent the following letter, printed in 
imitation typewriter type: 

Gentlemen : 
We return herewith your remit- 
tance for $——— intended to cover 
invoice of from which you 
have deducted cash discount. We are 
sorry we cannot accept this remittance 
in settlement, as our terms allow 2% 
cash discount on net amount, when 
remittances are made within 10 days 
from date of invoice. Please let us 
have a proper remittance when due, 
and oblige. 

“However, in all this,” Mr. Morrissey 
went on, “I do not mean to infer that 
we are cold blooded. Naturally, exigen- 
cies arise. Some jobber is pinched; a 
coal strike, a poor cotton crop, etc. Such 
cases are referred to me and we then go 
the limit to give time and the necessary 
assistance.” 

Let us summarize the functions of the 
Shredded Wheat Company’s credit depart- 
ment: 

1. Original salesman’s order re- 
ceived by the Credit Department 
clerk, entered on ledger sheet, en- 
tered on card; alphabetical system 
crossed indexed by folio number 
(Fig.:1). In. case information on 
a new or old customer is desir- 


_ credit department. 
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An alphabetical card system is used in the Shredded Wheat Company's Credit Department to list 
There is a separate card for each account, upon which all orders are entered with accounting data 


able the order is held for the usual 

mercantile reports. Then marked 

on card, “No Limit,” “Limited,” 

“Watch,” or “Cash.” 

2. Orders routed to billing clerk 
and copies to the shipping and sales 
departments. 

3. One invoice (no duplicates 
kept), mailed to customer. 

4. Tabulated check tickler routed 
from accounting department to 
credit department for entry on card. 

5. Twentieth of the month cards 
checked for draft demand. 

6. Collections direct through col- 
lection system or an attorney. 

It must be conceded that the success 
of this simplified system relates itself to 
years of good-will through dealer co-oper- 
ation, absolute square dealing, a choice 
product and a naturally satisfied custo- 
mer. Otherwise a strict system would 
deteriorate into a mere imperialistic func- 
tion. With the Shredded Wheat Company 
it is not that, but rather a paternalistic 
control tempered with kindness wlien cases 
require helpfulness. 


It is hoped that this article may suggest 
to credit executives the advisability of 
making detailed inspection of their own 
Red tape in methods 
of obsolete mechanical equipment may be 
discovered and eliminated. Cutting the 
red tape is likely to cause a noticeable 
slump in overhead. 
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Important to Credit Managers 


Insurance One of the Credit Fundamentals 


y 


W. H. Poucu 
SAFEGUARDING CREDITS 


By Wm. H. Pouch 


President, National Association of 
Credit Men 
President, Concrete Steel Company, 
N. Y. 


HERE are so many safeguards 

to credits which we must estab- 
lish that it is not wise to emphasize 
one more than another. Insurance in 
its various forms, however, is a sub- 
ject that has been recognized as of 
the utmost importance by the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 

The increasing and appallingly 
heavy losses to the Nation through 
fires naturally led us to consider fire 
insurance first, and for years the Na- 
tional Association has taken an ac- 
tive part in fire prevention. 

Many other forms of insurance 
are now available, and nearly all of 
them are worthy of consideration 
and study by the active credit man- 
ager, in order that he may give in- 
telligent counsel to his customers 
along this line. He is also in many 
instances the officer responsible for 
the handling of insurance matters in 
his own concern. 

Life insurance is a subject for spe- 
cial study among credit executives, 
especially where they are cxten‘ling 
credits to partnerships. This fact 
was recognized by the National As- 
sociation at the Annual Convention 
this year, where the following declar- 
ation was offered and adopted: 

“The growing custom of insuring 
the lives of partners, proprietors and 
important officials for the brnefit of 
the business has been warmly advo- 
eated by the National Association 0° 
Credit Men, as it tends to stabilize 
an enterprise in the emergency of a 
serious loss, and increase its liqui- 
dating capacity. 

“Life insurance is very definitely 
a business asset and an element of 


great importance in the credit of a 
concern. The death of a partner or 
of the directing genius about whom 
the success of the business has been 


_ built may be the cause of serious con- 


sequences unless an unencumbered 
fund is immediately available to span 
the uncertain period of a new pro- 
prietorship and to maintain the confi- 
dence of creditors. 

“Credit executives should be fully 
aware of the great possibilities in 
partnership and business life insur- 
ance as a means for protecting and 
strengthening business and stabiliz- 
ing credit.” 

The amount of life insurance in 
force in this country today is esti- 
mated at sixty-four billion dollars, 
which means that about one-fifth of 
the capital wealth of the United 
States is protected by life insurance. 
It is entirely appropriate that the fi- 
nancial executives of the Nation 
should be well informed on this fun- 
damental subject. 


THe Fire Hazarp 


By John C. La Rue 
Asst. Trezs. and Credit Mer., Edison 
Portland Cement Co., N. Y. 


Chairman, Insurance Committee, New 
York Credit Men’s Association 


HE difference between the 

credit manager who counsels 
with his customers regarding fire in- 
surance at the time the account is 
opened, and the credit manager who 
takes counsel with his customers af- 
ter difficulties have ar:cen on account 
of lack of sufficient fire insurance— 
is the marked difference hetween a 
credit manager who knows his jcb 
and the one who does not. 

The premiums paid by yorr cus- 
temer for suflicien: fire insurance 
coverage are just as necessary a cost 
of doing business as rent, clerk hire 
or any other overhead cost entering 
into this process of doing business; 
and woe unto the credit man who 
docs not make sure that the fire in- 
surance hazard is well cared for 
when first opening the account. 

It has been my personal observa- 
tion after long years in credit work, 
that old established business houses 
need very little counsel in respect to 
fire insurance. You will invariably 
find the records of such concerns 
well kept and up to the minute in 
il detail bearing on the fire haz- 
ard. 


Joun C. LaRue 


The reasons for so much concern 
on the part of well regulated busi- 
ness with respect to the fire hazard 
are manifold; business conditions 
change so quickly, stock in the house 
today is gone tomorrow, and replace- 
ments may not arrive for two days or 
a week. A great deal of good money 
is saved by watching carefully insur- 
ance costs, for after all, it is almost 
as foolish to pay for insurance you 
do not need as it is neglect to carry 
insurance that you do need. 

The man who needs the counsel of 
the credit manager in fire insurance 
matters is the young, inexperienced 
dealer or merchant just entering busi- 
ness. He starts with the idea that 
success to him and his venture is 
simply in the turnover. Sell, sell 
then sell more is his slogan. He is se 
obsessed with this idea of sales that 
safety even in the matter of the abil- 
ity to pay of those to whom he sells, 
is often overlooked. He has not 
once thought of the small matter of 
fire insurance on stock of goods in 
his store or warehouse. The credit 
manager has his hands full, indeed, 
looking after his customers’ fire 
insurance on the customers’ stock on 
hand, as well as looking after his cus- 
tomers’ bank account to see that the 
stock sold is paid for and proceeds 
reflected in the statement covering 
cash on hand and in bank. 


Verily, the way of the credit nian- 
ager is hard! “Safety first” is one 
of the cardinal principles, but he has 
others also, and adapts them to the 
particular case at hand, at the oppor- 
tune time, if he is a real credit man- 
ager. One of these principles is to 
make sure that each of his customers 
is adequately insured against every 
danger that may naturally be ex- 
pected to beset him. 
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“We Will Rebuild At Once!” 


But a Bank Loan was Needed to Save the Business 


By W. W. Ellis 


Commercial Union Assurance Co., New York 


T. JOHNSON turned to me and 

shouted above the roar of the 

fire engine, “Yes, we will rebuild 

at once.” Seeing some other 
reporters coming up, he redoubled his 
efforts to make himself heard. “It hasn't 
all gone. Well be in there to-morrow 
morning, clearing the site before the 
ground is cold!” 

“Plenty of insurance, Mr. Johnson?” I 
asked. His reply was lost in the din. of a 
falling wall, as I hurried off to telephone 
the story to my paper, knowing that his 
words about ‘rebuilding at once’ would 
make a headline in every other paper. As 
my family and the Johnsons had been next 
door neighbors and friends all my life, I 
knew a little more about the Johnson 
Manufacturing Company than some of the 
other men did. I was therefore able to 
supply enough facts to give the fire a big 
spread. I mentioned the expansicn pro- 
gram of the company. I rattled off the 
directors’ names, gave a description of the 
glare in the sky and a boost for the Fire 
Department. I ended the story with a 
word-picture of old Mr. Johnson and his 
courageous words, “We will rebuiid at 
once !” 


A few days later a tip reached our 
office to the effect that Johnson was hav- 
ing trouble. Although the press is not 
usually interested in what happens to a 
business after a fire, I called on Mr. John- 
son merely from friendship, and to make 
sure the rumor was unfounded. 


“To be sure, I have a serious problem,” 
Johnson replied to my question. “It can 
be summed up briefly. We have been ex- 
panding some of our departments recently 
and just completed two new buildings. In 
a few more months with production at 
the same rate, we would have been in a 
much better position. Of course, there 
is nothing for me to do now but ask the 
banks for some large loans in addition to 
what they have already granted us. 

“I believe the fire insurance was car- 

ried on the property that burned last week 
will almost cover the loss. That building 
and equipment will be put back at once. 
In the meantime, I am making temporary 
arrangements to begin production next 
week. It will be 
all of four 
months before 
we are running 
smoothly again. 
The fire came 
at an awfully 
bad time for 
us.” 


Loans Needed 
After Fire 
“Tell me, Mr. 

Johnson,” I in- 

terjected, "¢ 

your fire insur- 
ance loss pay- 
ment will prac- 
tically pay for 
the replacement 
of your build- 
ing and ma- 
chinery, why do 


you need large loans?” 


“Fire insurance,” Mr. Johnson: explains, 
“pays the loss on the property insured, 
replaces the property as nearly as the 
adjusters can figure exactly as it was be- 
fore the fire—that is, of course, providing 
you carry proper insurance. The big loss 
to us comes in the necessary expenses that 
are piling up, at a time when our capi- 
tal is somewhat depleted because of cur 
expansion program. 


“Not only do we have salaries of of- 
ficers and the office staff, but we have 
wages of valuable employees an adver- 
tising contract’ with your paper, interest 
on indebtedness, charges for light, heat 
and power that cannot be stopped, besides 
royalties on two special machines we use. 
All of this comes at a time when our in- 
come including our profit is practically 
stopped.” 

“I know it won’t help this time, Mr. 
Johnson,” I interrupted, “but is there no 
way that a loss of this kind can be pre- 
vented by insurance?” 


“Yes,” Mr. Johnson replied, “we had 
considered use and occupancy insurance as 
it is called some years ago, but unfor- 
tunately for us, we had decided that we 
were paying enough for insurance of 
various kinds already and didn’t take it. 
I figured out this morning that even for 
only a partial shut-dowm of three months, 
we could have afforded to pay use and 
occupancy insurance premiums for the 
next 24 years before we would have spent 
as much as this loss will cost us. 


Use and Occupancy Insurance 


“Use and occupancy insurance, as I have 
had very clearly borne in upon me in the 
past few days,” Mr. Johnson went on, “is 
designed to work with fire insurance to 


prevent loss by fire. Fire insurance has 
been used for many years to protect prop- 
erty values against fire. I understand 
that use and occupancy insurance has been, 
within the last ten years, coming into gen- 
eral use to protect a business against fire 
—both mercantile and manufacturing as 
well as other kinds of business. 
“Provided fire and use and occupancy 
insurance were carried in the proper 


amounts, a business should be restored 


_after a fire exactly as it would have been, 


had no fire occurred. Use and occupancy 
insurance would pay the necessary ex- 
penses and, most important, the net profits 
had no fire occurred. 

“Some expenses, of course, can be stop- 
ped at once. Some of the help can always 
be dropped. Even a partial shut-down 
reduces expenses considerably. The in- 
surance company naturally only pays the 
unavoidable expense items and the net 
profit that would have been made. 


“That is about all I can tell you,” he 
concluded, “except that this company will 
carry use and occupancy insurance from 
now on.” He smiled ruefully. 

I thanked Mr. Johnson for his talk on 
insurance and assured him I would not 
use any of it in the paper. But I was 
sufficiently interested in what he had told 
me to seek out my friend, Joe Graves, 
the insurance agent. 


“Why don’t all companies carry use and 
occupancy insurance?” I asked him bluntly. 

“Use and occupancy insurance,” Joe be- 
gan,—it is never an effort to get Joe 
started talking on insurance,—“has been 
written for over forty years. Great War 
conditions emphasized the importance of 
insuring against the loss of profits and 
tremendous over-head expenses that were 
faced by every business owner at that 
time. 

“T must admit some of us have probably 
been a bit slow in explaining the idea of 
this insurance to firms that did not hear 
of it and demand it of their own accord. 
This Johnson fire, we had in town, has 
taught me a lesson.” (I did not mention 
the fact that the fire had taught Johnson 
a lesson too.) 

“The cost of use and occupancy,” Joe 
continued, “is really low. The rate per 
thousand dollars of protection is usually 
less than the rate for fire insurance. A 
partial shutdown of a property by fire, is 
adjusted as a partial loss and the insur- 
ance pays accordingly, while a total shut- 
down of course, is a total loss for the 
number of days or weeks shut-down. 

“It has always struck me as strange 
that companies will sometimes grant large 
credits and sell 
large stocks of 
goods to mer- 
chants or man- 
ufacturers who 
make no pre- 
tense of carry- 
ing use and oc- 
cupancy insur- 
ance. There 
must certainly 
bea feeling that 
capacity to pay 
is a basic idea 
in granting 
credit; and yet 
a merchant who 
has a_ serious 
fire, although 
covered by fire 
insurance might 
(Continued on 

page 31) 
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“Young man,. . 


e Laughs Best 


HE pretentious office of Treadway 

Inc., gilt-lettered “William Tweed, 

Salesmanager,” was unusually 

quiet for mid-morning of a busy 
Monday. In one corner, Garrett Scott, 
assistant, plowed through a miscellaneous 
assortinent of papers. In the other cor- 
ner, at his mahogany desk, the sales chief 
gloated over a stack of order sheets until 
suddenly seizing upon one nrotony 
pink he threw back his head and laughed. 
It was not a pleasant laugh—that semi- 
snarl, for it betrayed Tweed’s intolerance ; 
when unduly angered he attempted to 
cover his feelings with an outburst of 
virulent sarcasms. Once initiated, those 
who thus heard him promptly scuttled for 
cover. 

Big Bill, as his associates were wont to 
call him, had acquired this ill-concealed 
habit after years of carrying a sample 
case over the road to prosperity. Success 
had not been easily throttled in Tweed’s 
cave-man style but when he finally cor- 
ralled it Big Bill grew small in heart, 
mentally rutted and obése in stature. 


“The fool,” Big Bill spluttered as he 
turned to his assistant, “that big idiot 
down stairs has had the insolence to—to— 
cancel Fowler’s order!” 


Scott took the slip and, feigning sur- 
rise, answered suavely, “Why, Mr, 
weed, how could he!” 


“How could he? He has! Do you 
know who Fowler is?” he questioned 
balefully. 

“Never met him. He orders about five 
thousand a month, doesn’t he?” 

“T’ll tell you who he is. I opened that 
account fifteen years ago out there in the 
sticks of Onondaga County. It was a 
world beater then. Is now—will be to- 
morrow. My little pet account. When 
Merlin was here trying to pinch pennies 
in his so-called credit functions, he pes- 
tered me about Fowler. Kept talking 
some crazy stuff about fire insurance un- 
til I got sick of listening to him. You 
know what happened to Merlin.” 

Scott nodded his head with understand- 
ing. 

“But what good does it do? Here 
comes this egg—been here three weeks— 
and without so much as a conference he 
pink-sheets one of the best customers, 
best risks this house had.” Mr. Tweed 
ended his tirade abruptly and slumped 


- back to his desk. 


“Shall I talk to Mr. Hackett?” Scott 
finally ventured, for as a buffer between 
sales and credit departments he had of- 
ten been instrumental in smoothing out 
controversial difficulties. 

“Talk—!” Big Bill snapped back. “Don’t 


even phone him. Go right down an’ tell 
him to see me!” 


. do you consider it either logical or courteous to cancel an order of this proportion —” 


By Frank R. Otte 


Scott departed with alacrity but with- 
out enthusiasm. The firm, long ago ac- 
customed to Tweed’s earlier successes 
had of late years given him unwarranted 
leeway. When it had come to a decision 
between Merlin and their salesmanager 
there was little question as to which must 
go. The directors had agreed that the 
arguments between them were disrupting 
the company’s morale, and accordingly 
Merlin resigned by request. 


Only three weeks ago Hackett, the new 
credit manager, joined them. His affable 
personality, his frankness and common- 
sense appealed to the sales assistant, Scott, 
who liked him immensely. 


Scott briefly explained the situation, 
preparing Hackett for the storm that 
awaited him. The young man heard the 
story silently and when Scott had finished 
he smiled, gathered up some papers and 
merely remarked, “Well, let’s go.” 


In the interim between Scott’s depar- 
ture and his return with thé young credit 
manager, Big Bill had gained sufficient 
control over his badly injured egotism to 
voice his complaints with a semblance of 
self possession. 


“Young man,” he said holding out the 
cancellation slip, “do you consider it 
either logical or courteous to cancel an 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Records——A Carelessly Guarded Credit Asset 


If this article were in the form of fic- 
tion, it might begin somewhat like this: 
OW is the Atwater account 
crash going to affect us, Tomp- 
kins?” asked the president of 
the company as he dropped 
into the credit department. 

Walter Tompkins, credit manager of 
the Bridgeville Lumber Company, hesi- 
tated a moment before replying, as if to 
weigh his words carefully. 

“T am afraid it is is going to be a hard 
pull for us, Mr. Strong.” 

“How much?” 

“About seventy-five hundred.” 

“Quite a set back, just now.” 

“Mr. Strong, I’ve worried about this 
ever since Atwater’s plant burned down. 
I feel that I’m responsible and that per- 
haps I should resign.” This last was 
said in the tone of a man announcing 
his coming demise. 

“Resign? Nonsense, Tompkins.” Presi- 
dent Strong spoke with vehemence. 
“George Atwater was a first class risk. 
I was willing and glad to sell him. He 
was honest, progressive, prompt pay and 
entirely sound. He was insured. We 
certainly couldn’t know that he wouldn’t 
be able to collect his insurance on ac- 
count of some darned scraps of pape. 
that are missing.’ 





By H. P. Preston 


good sized plant and had forged ahead by 
apparently sound methods. Then sudden- 
ly, fire had wiped out, his entire factory. 

While everyone was sorry for the dis- 
aster, it was generally assumed that the 
fire insurance would cover the loss. Then 
it develops that all his records had been 
destroyed. Atwater could not produce 
an up-to-date inventory, nor records of 
any kind. The insurance company de- 
murred at full settlement. Some credi- 
tors, not knowing Atwater personally, 
began pressing for their money. Certain 
accounts receivable took advantage of 
the absence of all charges to repudiate 
full payment. 


Atwater, in a tight place, had appealed 
to his creditors for a moratorium in order 
to permit him to use what cash he had 
to re-establish his business. But un- 
animity among the creditors had not yet 
been reached and it looked as though a 
most meagre settlement would have io 
be accepted by all. 

Tompkins, like many anothe: creditor 
of Atwater, was in a sombre state of 
mind.... 


HE moral of the above unfinished 
story is obvious: your business rec- 
ords have cost you money, ume and 
brains—protect them! 
The story typifies a condition brought 








“I should have known,” Tompkins about every day by carelessness in han- 

admitted. “As a eon cit : 

matter of fact, I ost, MAN | — 
did speak to ZZ. Look WHERE om, a 
George once about ae outs 1 Oy E 
his records. But I A) THROWIN' ‘EM! —y | = 
didn’t press the if, _ 
matter.” — 

' 


Strong went back 
to his office and 
Tompkins sat 
thoughtfully ‘re - 
viewing the matter 
in his mind.§& 
George Atwater 
had, by long and 
consistent effort, 
established a thriv- 
ing business in 
boxes and shooks. YY 
He had built. a 









+ dling the records of business 

American business spends millions to 
collect, prepare and handle its records 
and then often treats them as “scraps of 
paper” in the matter of protection against 
fre hazards. 

When a business house experiences a 
fire and many of its records are destroy- 
ed the importance of protection is brought 
home to the organization in question. 
Outsiders benefit but little from such ex- 
periences because, ordinarily, every effort 
is made by the interested party to con- 
ceal his record loss. No one likes to 
admit carelessness or to expose a weak- 
ness. 

But the importance of records to mod- 
ern business is proven—if only tacitly— 
in a less spectacular way, namely the ex- 
pense to which we go to gather, classify, 
and preserve (that is, keep—not protect) 
our business data. Clerical workers in- 
crease from 172,600 in 1880 to 2,950,000 in 
1920. In 1880 clerks represented 1.8 per 
cent of all wage earning industries. In 
1920 they represented 10.2 per cent (agri- 
culture excluded in both instances). The 
expense of keeping records has increased 
proportionately. Yet these records, im- 
portant as they are, secured at a huge cost, 
are often left carelessly exposed to the 
whim of the best ally of waste,—fire! 

But there is, fortunately, a well de- 
fined movement towards the scientific pro- 

tection of business 
records. That credit 
executives are 


vitally interested 
in such a trend is 
obvious. for what 


profits a business 
to have the fire in- 
surance if it loses 
its records where- 
with to collect? 


“Evidences of 
Debt” Not 
Protected 

For it is speci- 

fically stated in 
fire insurance pol- 

(Continued on 

page 21) 
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Earthquakes Shake Credits 


But Business Can Protect Itself from Them 


Oe ei: oder Grosbebsn. 


BOUT two years ago Professor 

Thomas A. Jaggar created some- 

what of a furore by predicting 

severe earthquakes in New York. 
Now Dr. Bailey Willis declares that, al- 
though New York lies in a seismic belt, it 
is a “safe guess” that no severe earthquake 
will ever affect this city or its vicinity. 
Meanwhile, Colonel Lester Jones, survey 
director of the Coast and Geodetic Sur 
vey, continues to assemble earthquake 
data from competent authorities through- 
out the country, with the object of com- 
piling it in usable form. And _ the 
Engineering Economics Foundation pur- 
sues its work of studying the earthquake 
hazard with a view cf reducing attendant 
loss and destruction. 


Credit executives are not interested in 
the disagreements between the prophets 
of earthquakes. They are however vitally 
concerned in the effect that this hazard 
has upon the business life of America. 
They are concerned with the insurance 
of their accounts against possible losses 
cecasioned by these devastating phenom- 
ena. 


The following information, contained in 
a letter to the Creprr Montuiy, from 
Alfred L. Merritt, Secretary of the 
“America Fore” companies on the Pacific 
Coast, deals with the Santa Barbara 
earthquake last year. It contains the 


By Arthur Mackenzie 
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BS3 Earthquakes frequent, sometimes destructive. en Earthquakes rare or unknown. 


The solid black marked “Welt- oder Grosbeben” is the area of the world’s greatest quakes. 


observations of one who was “on the 
ground floor” and in a position to ob- 
serve carefully the effects that followed 
this disaster. 

As to the outcome of the settlement 
by the insurance companies on Santa 
Barbara losses, Mr. Merritt writes, “You 
must bear in mind that insurance in- 
volved at Santa Barbara was almost en- 
tirely on buildings, there having been no 
coverage on contents that I know of. It 
is now estimated that the insurance com- 
panies will pay out between six hundred 
and seven hundred thousand dollars on 
this calamity, which I have seen estimated 
to total ten million dollars. The individ- 
ual losses were adjusted at from nothing 
to practically total. 


As to the damage to contents of mer- 
cantile buildings, Mr. Merritt says that, 
in general, the damage to stocks was 
slight. “In some cases where the collapse 
of a large building was compiete the 
mercantile stocks were also a total loss. 
as for instance, the stock of the drug 
store which occupied the corner in the 
San Marcus Building, the collapse of 
which was so complete that the loss 
must have been almost total, no matter 
what kinds of stock were housed therein.” 

“A committee representing the greater 


service institutions of California, raised 
within the state a fund of $1,000,000 for 


the relief of Santa Barbara. This com- 
mittee experienced great difficulty, partly 
because there was a pronounced tendency 
on the part of the newspapers of Cali- 
fornia to minimize the seriousness of the 
disaster. The people asked to donate 
money to put the community on its feet 
were led to dismiss the subject as being 
well in hand, whereas the credit strain 
is only now making itself apparent. As 
a whole, the banking interests of Cali- 
fornia have taken care pretty well of the 
commercial aspects of the situation, but 
there were undoubtedly many instances 
where lack of earthquake insurance farced 
the retirement of former healthy mercan- 
tile concerns, and the individual distress 
was undoubtedly very great indeed. 


“California has been zoned, and fault 
lines pretty well located. Records are 
available on a fairly accurate basis of 
all major earthquakes that have occurred 
in each zone since 1853, and on a much 
less reliable basis from 1790 down to 
1853. A study of these charts indicates 
that we may expect in the two zones 
namely, Central California and Southern 
California, where most of our mercantile 
values are located, earthquakes of class 
ten intensity about every thirty-five to 
forty years. The earthquake experts 

(Continued on page 20) 
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When the Wind Blows 


A block in the business section of Chicago is shown here, almost completely wiped out by a tornado. 


ODERN credit man- 

agers, interested’ in 

properly safeguarding 

their accounts, have 
found that fire insurance is by 
no means the only form which 
they need require of their cus- 
tomers. There are other, special- 
ized lines of insurance which 
have an equally important aspect 
under certain conditions. 

Among the specialized forms 
which credit executives are find- 
ing useful is windstorm, tornado 
and cyclone insurance. 

Literally speaking, both torna- 
does and cyclones are wind- 
storms. But the term wind- 
storms as confined, both popular- 
ly and scientifically, to what are 
known as “straight blows” such 
as are experienced in the Eastern 
States. The wind attains high 
velocity and the storm may be 
many miles in width. While it 
creates much damage, ii is sel- 
dom as ruthlessly destructive as 
the tornado and the cyclone. 

Tornadoes and cyclones are 
peculiar phenomena caused by at- 


(At right) 
Windstorm 
is also re- 
sponsible for 
the wreck- 
age shown 
here 
buildings of 
the Kil- 
bourne Coop- 
erage Co., 
Sandusky, 
Ohio. Some 
of the bar- 
rels were 
found after 
the storm at 
Lorain, 35 
miles east of 
Sandusky. 


~ Courtesy World Fire & Marine Insurance Co, 


Newsreel 


meospheric conditions. . Without 
going into the causation of wind 
in general and the exact reasons 
for tornadoes, the following defi- 
nition may be quoted, “systems 
of winds circulating about a cen- 
ter of relatively low barometric 
pressure and, at the earth’s sur- 
face, blowing spirally inward.” 

Lieutenant Finley of the Unit- 
ed States Navy, who has made 
a specia] study of American tor- 
nadoes, estimates that the veloc- 
ity of the wind rotating near the 
centre of the tornado may reach 
as much as 500 miles per hour, 
and exert a pressure of 250 Ibs. 
to the square foot. 

A popular idea prevails that 
certain sections of the United 
States are immune from wind- 
storms of any kind. A United 
States Government map, record- 
ing one hundred and twenty-five 
years observation of wind- 
storms, proves this to be a fal- 
lacy. In fact scientists claim 
that only two sections of the 
world—both in the tropics have 
extended periods of calm. 


(Circle 
above) 
A recent 
windstorm in 
Boston tore 
a plate giass 
window out 
of the front 
of this auto- 
mobile ac- 
cessory shop. 


No sections 
of the U. S. 
A. are en- 
tirely free 
from wind- 
storm dam- 
age. Insur- 
ance covers 
this hazard. 
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The map above shows the amount of losses paid in tornado, windstorm, ond cyclone claims by insurance companies during 
1924 and 1925. The table below gives the amounts of the risks underwritien 


The Crepir MonrHLY, in order to assist 
its readers in determining what insurance 
might reasonably be called for in certain 
geographical areas, presents herewith a 
map of the United States, showing the 
chief sections in which windstorms, tor- 
nado and cyclone insurance are written. 


This map cannot of course be used as 
an exact yardstick with which to measure 
the contingencies of any geographical area 
with respect to cyclones, windstorms or 
tornadoes. It does, however, indicate 
the sections in which the largest propor- 
tion of risks have been underwritten, 
and shows in dollars the aggregate loss 
claims on this type of insurance paid in 


each State during the years 1924 and 
1925. 


The purchase of insurance is the tacit 
admission of an inherent risk. When the 
residents of any section admit a risk to 
the extent of buying insurance, it is fair 
to assume that the danger is present. 


It must be borne in mind, in reading 
the totals of risks written and losses paid 
in various states, that neither the amount 
of underwriting nor of losses‘is an en- 


tire gauge of the degree of risk. Density 
of population, number and sizes of busi- 
ness enterprises, exact area of State 
threatened by storms and many other 
factors will have to be taken into con- 
sideration in arriving at the relative de- 
gree of risk inherent in specific localities. 


Ask almost any Easterner about wind- 
storms and he will probably answer ccm- 
placently “Oh we have no storms to 
amount to anything in this part of the 
country. | Of course it blows hard at times 


ee 


Yet, during the past summer New York 
and its environs were subjected to several 
first rate windstorms which, on the whole, 
did considerable damage. There was even 
one “tornado”—not to be compared to the 
twisters that swcep Western Prairies, but, 
none the less, strong enough to snap off 
trees with fourteen inch diameter trunks 
and to uproot maples with trunks two feet 
in diameter. 


The American Bankers Association has 
recognized windstorm, or cyclone, insur- 
ance as an important factor in the placing 
of mortgages. In certain sections of the 
country this type of insurance is insisted 


upon as a condition to the granting of a 
loan. 

Returning to the fact that windstorms 
are not officially recognized in the East, 
the writer recalls an amusing incident in 
connection with this subject. 

A friend purchased a small. house on 
Long Island. He was, of course, filled 
with enthusiasm for his home and ex- 
tremely proud of it. The writer mct him 
one morning, about two weeks after he 
had taken possession. 

“Well Brown,” I asked “How is the 
house ?” 

; 7 hope,” he answered, “it’s still stand- 
ing. 
“Great Scott man, what's happened?” 

“Nothing yet—but the wind. I’m afraid 
the darn thing will blow over.” 

It was his’ first experience with Long 
Island winds. For choice opinions of 
these latter, ask any Long Island com- 
muter. My friend left me, enroute to his 
agent and a windstorm insurance policy. 

His attitude illustrates that of many to- 
wards this form of insurance. It never 
even enters their minds until some dan- 
ger threatens them. : 


Edward Bryan. 


ReEcorD OF TORNADO, WINDSTORM AND CYCLONE INSURANCE By STATES, ACCORDING TO THE RISKS UNDERWRITTEN OVER $10,000,600 


Risks Written 
$1,952,662,905 


, 


Illinois 
Ohio 
Missouri 
Indiana 


Oklahoma 403,168 


876,256,072 
867,106,101 
680,637,481 
652,778,088 
603,743,851 
601,472,320 


Minnesota 
» Wisconsin 
Kentucky 


In 1924 anp 1925. 


Risks Written 
590,082,061 
379,425,055 
374,933,899 
345,161,316 
261,424,867 
253,162,412 
237,015,553 
220,061,428 
218,965,690 
198,708,253 


Nebraska 


Arkansas 
Tennessee 


Pennsylvania 
South Dakota 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 

New York 
Alabama 


Risks Written 
179,062,502 
173,416,523 
127,552,314 
124,563,291 

96,014,340 
90,981,165 
85,250,776 
64,810,335 
56,557,411 
26,325,880 


North Dakota 
New Jersey 
Georgia 
Massachusetts 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Florida 
Connecticut 
Maryland 
Rhode Island 





An Awakening 


Why did we ever _ permit,— 
through lack of vigilance, an indif- 
ferent attitude and narrow-visioned 
ideas,—the spreading of commercial 
crime to a point where it became 
absolutely brazen! 


The toll taken annually in recent 
years by fraudulent debtors and 
crooked practices has been appraised 
at $250,000,000. But it is my opin- 
ion that were it possible exactly to 
compute the contributions of busi- 
ness to commercial gangsters, this 
figure would be nearly doubled. 


The National Association of 
Credit Men undertook to courage- 
ously attack this problem with all 
its strength. But the fund neces- 
sary to operate an effective machin- 
ery for the suppression of commer- 
cial crime has not had the backing 
as it should of the entire body of 
business. The burden of our pro- 
tective efforts has fallen upon really 
a few. 


So much prominence has been 
given to this problem of commercial 
crime and the real difficulties of 
attacking it successfully, that some 
of the leading newspapers have be- 
come aroused. In a recent editorial 
the New York World has this to 
say: 

“Until recently the harpies who 
have devised these huge swindles 
have had nearly everything in their 
favor. Manufacturers have given 
them easy credit; when the fictitious 
bankruptcy came the creditors have 
been more anxious to settle for a 
few cents on the dollar than to 
prosecute. Only during the past 
year has any substantial progress 
been made. A new Federal statute 
puts more teeth into the Bankruptcy 
Law. Thanks to the excellent co- 
operation between the United States 
Attorney’s office and the National 
Association of Credit Men, some 
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notorious offenders are now serving 
prison terms. Much remains to be 
done. More adequate court machin- 
ery and more careful credit ratings 
help to check the evil, and creditors 
themselves can co-operate by exer- 
cising greater caution in taking on 
new accounts and by refusing to 
compromise with a money settle- 
ment when failure is not honest.” 


How does this kind of preaching 
sound to your credit department? 
Does it bring a sense of shame that 
we have permitted the crook and the 
swindler to grow fat at our expense, 
that we have been willing to take 
mere pittances in bankruptcy cases 
even where they reeked of fraud 
and should have been sifted to the 
very bottom? Does it not arouse 
a new conscience in business? Does 
it not appeal to the sense of respon- 
sibility in every mercantile and 
financial institution doing business 
on credit terms and depending upon 
the faithful liquidation of credit 
contracts? Should it not make easy 
the raising of further funds neces- 
sary for the effectual operation of 
the machinery to grub into suspi- 
cious cases, to pursue relentlessly 
the commercial swindler until jus- 
tice is secured? 


If business will not protect itself, 
what will protect it? The total 
annually will exceed many times the 
cost of maintaining effective machin- 
ery for criminal detection and prose- 
cution. To the extent that business 
is aroused to its ‘responsibilities will 
our court machinery expand to meet 
the need and our prosecuting attor- 
neys will recognize that banditry in 
business carries a more serious 
effect on the community’s welfare 
than does the ordinary crime. 


Never in the history of our Nation 


‘has a more needed and protective 


response been made to a business 
problem than when our pride of the 
credit fraternity was touched and 
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the National Association of Credit 
Men set upon the task of making 
commercial crime difficult and dan- 
gerous. 


The Public Credit 


When the credit of a government 
is impaired or under strain, private 
credits suffer also and trade move- 

“ments become adversely affected. In 
the public credit of our country, Con- 
gress has too frequently been gov- 
erned by the pressure of immediate 
conditions without considering fun- 
damental principles, without calcula- 
ing what might happen in the future 
if any particular line of legislative 
action were followed. 

At the close of the Civil War, one 
of our most astute Secretaries of the 
Treasury, Hugh McCulloch, earnest- 
ly recommended the retirement of 
legal tender notes. At that time, in a 
total circulation of 754 million dol- 
lars, the legal tenders represented 
about 400 millions. His very sound 
recommendation was at first accept- 
ed, but in the Spring of ’66 a senti- 
ment for cheap money prevailed, an 
opposition to contraction could not 
be overcome, and in December, 1867, 
by an overwhelming vote, the Secre- 
tary’s powers to retire the legal 
tender notes was revoked. 

The outcome threw a ray of light 
on the situation and led to courag- 
eous action when Congress on March 
3, 1869, adopted the Public Credit 
Act. This soundly pledged the faith 
of the Government to make provision 
for the redemption of United States 
notes or coin at the earliest practical 
time. But there was another relapse 
and a continuing strong demand for 
cheap money. By a curious turn of 
fortune, difficult to interpret, our 
Congress in 1875 passed the Specie 
Resumption Act and,—though this 
Act was heartily contested and strong 
efforts made for its revocation, on 
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January 1, 1879—the legal tender 
notes and gold were placed on a par- 
ity. 

Tt is safe to assume from our 
present studies that had Secretary 
McCulloch’s recommendations pre- 
vailed, the resumption of specie pay- 
ment would have been possible at 
least a half decade earlier and the 
public credit would have been 
strengthened. Before the resump- 
tion of specie payment, the silver agi- 
tation arose. The Free Silver Coin- 
age Act was passed in one House of 
Congress in 1876, and it was one of 
the live and troublesome questions 
before the Nation for two decades. 
In a perfectly insane and inexplic- 
able fashion the proponents of free 
silver coinage brought the public 
credit of our Nation to the brink of 
disaster in January, 1895. Had the 
proponents of cheap money recog- 
nized the blow they were dealing to 
the public credit, our industrial ren- 
aissance instead of beginning after 
the turn of the Twentieth Century 
might have begun possibly 15 years 
earlier. 

Public credit, as is the case with 
private credits, is mighty difficult to 
understand because of its complex 
principles. Whenever politics rather 
than good judgment prevails in the 
treatment of public credit, then set- 
backs and disaster impend. The agi- 
tation for free silver kept our public 
credit in constant peril; and it was 
difficult to build up the gold reserve 
necessary to a strong public credit 
where the redemption of a large sum 
of legal tender notes was involved. 

These reflections lead me to feel 
very earnestly that public credit, as 
well as private credit, needs the 
prompt liquidation of debts. Good 
faith is implied when money or com- 
modities are exchanged for a mere 
promise: the promise must be ful- 
filled in all of its terms. The idea of 
reducing taxation by extending the 
period of time in which the National 
debt may be paid is not a sound de- 
duction nor an expedient that ac- 
cords with the maintenance of the 
public credit. The carrying charges 
if our National debt approximating 
800 millions annually is a larger sum 
than was the entire cost of the Gov- 
ernment a few years ago. It is not 
alone a point of prudence but a point 
of good faith that the debt should be 
paid just as rapidly as the National 
income permits and that the carrying 
charges should be reduced accotd- 
ingly. If this is not done, any inter- 
lude in business, with a resulting de- 
crease in the National income would 


bring about an embarrassing situa- 
tion and would undoubtedly reflect 
on the public credit. 


Certain conditions attach also to 
the loans. made by our people to the 
Government and these conditions 
should be lived up to in all circum- 
stances. The issue in this instance 
is not political, it is economic and in- 
volves the public credit in which we 
must have the sternest pride. 


‘Credit thought leads to the sincere 


belief that the public debt should be 
rapidly and not slowly paid. We 
can better afford to pay the tax ne- 
cessary for the amortization of the 
debt under the present plan than to 
pay a smaller sum with the danger 
of conditions that might be embar- 
rassing to the public credit and in the 
long run more expensive than carry- 
ing out the present program. 


Failures Due to Not Keeping 
Abreast of the Times 


I have before me a report of R. 
G. Dun & Co. on commercial failures 
for the first eight months of 1926 
and on the failures recorded by this 
agency for the same period of 1925. 


In 1926 there were, according to 
this report, 14,674 failures with 
liabilities totalling $267,708,178. In 
1925 there were 14,618 failures with 
liabilities totalling $311,062,512. This 
comparison discloses a slightly larger 
number of failures in 1926 than in 
1925, but the liabilities of 1926 were 
about 18 per cent. smaller than 1925. 
Conditions disclosed through our 
various surveys led me in the Spring 
to believe that failures would de- 
crease; but according to Dun’s re- 
port, there was a decrease only in 
liabilities. 

I have endeavored heretofore to 
show that failures are not an ac- 
curate index to fundamental condi- 
tions. In highly speculative periods, 
failures are never numerous. There 
is every inducement for even strug- 
gling concerns to hold on. When 
deflation sets in, then failures in- 
crease and they continue to increase 
even while fundamental conditions 
are improving. These facts are sub- 
stantiated by a careful study of fail- 
ure records in the years immediately 
preceding and following our major 
disturbances. 


I realize that very many failures 
are happening now and among the 
merchants of small capital because 
of obsolescence. Merchandising is 
not the easy work of former days; 
in it are involved many delicate ele- 
ments which cannot be grasped and 
applied except by the intensest study 
and practical training. 


The mail order house and the im- 
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proved highway have created a com- 
petition for cross-roads merchants 
which, in many instances, they have 
not prepared themselves to meet. In 
the cities, the chain store and the in- 
stalment plan of selling have created 
competition that has forced many to 
the wall. A careful observer wrote 
me recently, “There are a lot of our 
old-time merchants who cannot 
change their methods to compete 
with the more modern methods and 
are still operating their businesses the 
same as they did years ago. This 
class of merchant is having a hard 
time.” It is no more reasonable to 
believe that merchandising can be 
carried on today under the old meth- 
ods than it is reasonable for us to 
use the horse-car rather than the 
electric car or automobile. In mer- 
chandising, as in other lines, great 
changes have occurred. Unless these 
changes are met fearlessly, the mer- 
chant is not likely to survive or at 
the best will just barely hold on. 

I cannot believe that some of the 
modern methods of merchandising, 
such as the mail order house, the 
chain store or the instalment plan 
will occupy the entire field. A mer- 
chant need not fall before these mod- 
ern forms of competition if he adapts 
himself to the changes and makes his 
own fences strong. Very many fail- 
ures are inevitable and in fact should 
happen. The price of progress is 
obsolescence, and in the merchandis- 
ing field there have been, and I judge 
will always be many persons who are 
unadapted to this type of work and 
have no real chances of success. 
There are, however, very many fail- 
ures that need not and should not 
happen. Here is where the Credit 
Department has a place to fill and 
when failing to fill it is guilty of 
commercial homicide. 

A little advice here and there to 
the struggling and yet deserving 
merchant, a little prodding as to mod- 
ern methods, a little watchfulness 
when the steps of a debtor become 
feeble will many times save com- 
mercial mortality and help to cut 
down the bad debt waste. 

Fundamentally there need be’ no 
alarm as to our failure record in the 
immediate future; but all over the 
country there are many of the old- 
time merchants who just cannot 
adapt themselves to modern methods 
and by failing to do so must inev- 
itably be driven out of business. 

The preventable failures annually 
would, I dare say, reduce our actual 
loss record at least 100 million dol- 
lars beside saving the faces of many ° 
merchants who find it difficult to re- 
cover-from the shock of a failure. 
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Insuring Commercial Credits 


Opinions on Credit Insurance as it is Written Today 


for authoritative material by an 

Inquiring Reporter sent out by the 
Crepir Moxtuty The promise of “no 
name will be given” was made that each 
man might feel free, as Kipling wrote, to 
“paint the thing as he sees it.” 


ELOW are printed the experience 
Bee brought back from the hunt 


A man who has been twelve years in 
credit work, ten of which were spent as a 
credit manager, added a timely warning to 
his timely comments on credit insurance. 
“For a long time, I was opposed to credit 
insurance. In fact, 
as it was at first 
offered to me, it was 
too much of a gambling 
proposition and it look- 
ed as if it tended to 
supplant the exercise of 
good credit judgment. 
Now it has worked out 
on.a far more scientit- 
ic basis, so that it can 
be recommended as an 
adjunct to the credit 
department. The in- 
surance is written on 
the basis of the com- 
pany’s ability to keep 
losses down to the min- 
imum. It is established 
on a true business prin- 
ciple. Credit insuranc- 
is still new; improve- 
ments in its operation 
are being made all the 
time, and it undoubted- 
ly will become even 
more valuable in the 
future than it is now. 

“But a word of cau- 
tion should be said with 
regard to the selection 
of an insuring com- 

any. An_ executive 
king out credit insurance should be as 
careful about the reliability of the com- 
pany to whom he gave his business as if it 
were life insurance. I have recently heard 
of a fraud perpetrated in a large Southern 
city. A salesman who showed the card of 
a New York firm with an address in a 
good location offered for sale for $200 a 
bond which guaranteed to cover all losses 
on account of bad checks and 25 per cent. 
of all losses on accounts receivable up to 
$5000. One man, who was at first inter- 
ested by the unusual generosity of the pro- 
visions, decided, after he had more time 
for consideration, to investigate the in- 
surance company, and he found that it 
was not known at the address given. 

“Another piece of advice I should like to 
give to any man taking out credit insur- 
ance is to read his policy over very care- 
fully. The salesman may or may not ex- 
plain all phases of the contract in detail; 
but it is very important for the insured to 
be sure that he understands the point of 


view of the insurance company so that he © 


may avoid misunderstandings or disap- 
appointments. As old and as universal 
as fire insurance is, there are troubles aris- 
ing from time to time because a man has 


By E. L. Boyd 


not fully understood. all the provisions of 
his policy.” 


From the Economic Point of View 


There are some who disapprove of cred- 
it insurance not especially for their own 
firmr but in principle. Among these is a 
bank official largely occupied with credits. 
He has given considerable study to this 
development of modern business. His 
views are outlined below. 

“Where credit insurance exists, an in- 
dustry must not only bear its losses but 


_ ADDED EXPENSE. 


also the overhead expenses and profits of 
the insuring companies, since we can not 
expect these companies to do business 
without a profit. That is to say, an in- 
dustry must bear the usual burden of its 
losses plus the credit insurance premiums. 
The premiums may therefore be looked 
upon as an economic waste, if we consider 
the question from a broad angle. 


“The answer to this objection is always 
made that industry also must support the 
expense of fire insurance, which is uni- 
versally conceded to be an economic bene- 
fit. I insist that the two cases are not 
analogous. fire is such a serious 
menace that it might wipe out an entire 
business, producing immediate insolvency 
if fire insurance did not save the situa- 
tion. Consequently, any industry is willing 
to carry the added burden of fire insur- 
ance to provide against such upsetting 
disasters. 


“On the other hand, it would be a very 
poorly organized and managed company 
that would be precipitated into bankruptcy 
by a loss of one account or even two or 
three accounts. Yet this has been known 
to occur. A firm is (or should be) cap- 


italized to withstand a reasonable number 
of accidents. 


“There are cases where credit insurance 
is useful, and there are instances where 
certain houses have profited by it. There 
are some industries which might advan- 
tageously use this sort of protection—new 
industries where the margin of profit is 
great, and the risks correspondingly great. 
The radio industry, up to the present time, 
might be taken as an instance of what I 
am thinking of. 

“It seems to me that credit insurance 
also tends to break 
down the credit tech- 
nique which has been 
slowly building for the 
past years until now 
we have made credits 
a profession of first 
rank in business. 

“lf we were to have 
a general depression, a 
financial panic, the 
credit insurance com- 
panies would be de- 
pressed too, so it is bet- 
ter for a firm to pre- 
pare for its own finan- 
cial stringencies.” 


Capital Released by 
Credit Insurance 


When the vice-presi- 
dent and supervisor of 
credits of a _ large 
leather house was ap- 
proached, he gave an 
account of a recent ex- 
perience which had 
brought credit insur- 
ance into active opera- 
tion. “Listen to this, 
and you'll be able to 
guess what my senti- 

ments about credit insurance are. You'll 
congratulate me on sitting pretty when | 
might be in the throes of despair. This 
was what had happened: 

A shoe factory in Massachusetts was on 
the. verge of bankruptcy. Its directors 
asked the creditors for a further time ex- 
tension during which they hoped to do 
some refinancing that would enable them 
to keep going. Among the creditors was 
the leather selling concern. The vice- 
president went to his credit insurance 
company and asked the company’s advice 
as to granting the extension. He was ad- 
vised against it, the credit insurance com- 
pany having already looked into the 
dangerous situation. Nevertheless, at a 
meeting of creditors the majority decision 
was in favor of sticking a little longer. 

On the first promised payment date, the 
manufacturers fell down. But to ward off 
the fatal crash, a member of the firm, 
who felt considerable pride in its name, 
came forward and volunteered to pay 60 
per cent. in instalments out of his private 
means. After paying the first instalment 
he died. There seemed nothing left for 
the creditors to do but to call for a re- 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Earthquakes Shake Credits 


(Continued from page 12) 

grade quakes in ten classes as to relative 
intensities from one to ten. I think for 
credit purposes we may disregard all 
earthquakes of less than class seven. A 
class ten quake is one such as the 1906 
quake in San Francisco, and I believe 
that the Santa Barbara quake, although 
localized to a very small area compara- 
tively, would rate in that class.” 


Building On Rock 


Regarding the underlying principles of 
such underwriting, Mr. Merritt says that 
“we underwrite our earthquake risks on 
the theory that the contents of buildings 
is more desirable, that is, less hazardous, 
than the building itself; that property 


standing on solid ground or rock founda- 
tion is safer than that standing on filled 
or artificial ground, in proportion up to 
12 to 1: that Class “A” buildings, that 
is, steel frame, and Class B, reinforced 
concrete properly bonded, are the safest, 
provided their design is correct and their 
curtain walls are of poured concrete, or 


of stiff enough construction to prevent 
racking. 


“Good brick buildings, not over two 
stories in height, have shown up fairly 
well. So also have well constructed 
frame buildings. Hollow gypsum block, 
concrete block, adobe and all such types, 
have shown extremely high damage, as 
have also buildings, of whatever con- 
structicn, that are so built as not to have 
uniform periods of movement in a quake, 
such as a building containing units of 
unequal height, or constructed partly of 


Balance Your Credit Department 


For Complete Protection 


The modern Credit Department - 
is highly organized for the proper 
scrutiny of risks, and the ability 
for judging strength of character 
and capacity has been developed to 
a remarkable degree, as have the 
facilities for securing accurate, first 
hand information on a customers 
antecedents and paying habits. But 
there are instances where with in- 
finite care, something happens, 
causing a loss. 


A system for protection against 
loss under normal _ conditions 
should be balanced with a policy of 
CREDIT INSURANCE to protect 
against unpreventable, abnormal 
loss. 
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re-inforced concrete and partly of brick. 

“History is now repeating itself in 
California with regard to credit require- 
ments bearing on the earthquake situation, 
Subsequent to the San Francisco earth- 
quake most of the banks and bond houses 
required earthquake insurance collateral 
with their loans. A wave of enthusiasm 
for more strict building ordinances re- 
sulted in the passing of the best building 
laws probably that any city has ever form- 
ulated. A few years passed by without 
any other serious damage and these high 
resolves, little by little, passed into the 
discard. Now there is a definite tendency 
to stir up the subject again, but I am 
convinced it will get nowhere on any 
permanent basis, unless severe quakes 
occur at rather frequent intervals. 

“Busines men, with regard to earth- 
quakes, are like children in front of a 
bear’s cage. When they see the bear 
they are impressed and extremely timid, 
but in the security of their own home, 
are wont to decry the abilities of said 
bear, and in fact, if left alone, will eventu- 
ally talk themselves into the idea that 
there wasn’t any bear aiter all 

“It has been so in California with re- 
gard to earthquakes and it will be so 
again. The Corporation Commissivner of 
the State has ruled that all bond issues 
ottered to the public must provide under- 
lying earthquake insurance protection be- 
tore receiving his endorsement. ‘the banks 
are requiring earthquake insurance very 
generally on buildings but not on con- 
tents, and they are also requiring the 
waiving of the fallen building clause as 
a protection on their fire insurance m 
case of conflagration following a quake. 
I understand that several of the large: 
life insurance companies are taking the 
same stand. 


“From the insurance company’s stand- 
point this is a very unsatistactory situa- 
tion. We are called upon, all at once, 
to protect immense values that neither we, 
nor anyone else, can definitely zone as to 
probable loss results. Therein the under- 
writing of earthquake insurance ditters 
decidedly from fire. The law of averages 
is our protection in the latter, but will 
not help us in the former case. / seriously 
doubt whether there is corporate wealth 
enough in the fire insurance business of 
the entire world to adequately protect the 
values that may be considered at risk 
in one calamity, in any one State of the 
Union. Consequently, for a few years 
we carry a tremendous load of liability 
highly concentrated, which liability and 
the earnings therefrom, dwindle in a few 
years to almost nothing, making it im- 
possible for the insurance companies tu 
build up any adequate reserve on which 
to draw for losses under this class of 
insurance. 


“The situation is just as unsatisfactory 
to us as it should be from the credit 
angle because, I venture to predict, that 
when the next quake comes, you will find 
your credits as inadequately covered as 
they were in the San Fancisco and Santa 
Barbara calamities. Therefore, we feel it 
our duty, whenever the occasion offers, 
to give the facts, as we see them, all the 
publicity possible.” 

Corroborating Mr. Merritt’s prediction 
is the recent statement of Colonel Lester 
Jones of the Coast and Geodetic Survey: 
“Americans are the same with earthquakes 
as they are. with everything else. They 
wait until they are badly hurt and then 
they get busy.” 

As further evidence of public indiffer- 

(Continued on page 29) 
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(Continued from page 12) 

icies that insurance does not cover “ac- 
counts, bills, currency, deeds, evidences of 
debt, money, netes or securities.” It is 
further definitely stated that the insured 
shall “make a complete inventory of the 
damaged and undamaged property, stating 
the quantity and cost of each article” and 
shall “produce for examination all books 
of accounts, bills, invoices, and other 
vouchers, or certified copies if the origi- 
nals be Jost.” 

There seems little chance of misinter- 
preting these requirements. Yet many 
good accounts are forced out of business 
or seriously crippled by inability to col- 
lect fire insurance. This is no fault of 
the insurance companies, nor of the in- 
surance contract. It is due to the care- 
lessness of the insured. 

Two factors have been obstacles to 
awakening American business to the im- 
portance of protecting its records. The 
first is tradition, which colors men’s 
minds as to what are, and what are not, 
important records. 

When business in this country was 
young, records were kept in books. In 
addition to ledgers and journals there 
was a day book with all sales entered 
therein; the book in which invoices were 
carefully pasted and the bock which con- 
tained copies of all letters written. These 
records were carefully guarded. 

The old tradition of the importance of 
books still clings to the American busi- 
ness man. He protects his ledgers even 
though they are but recapituations, which, 
in themselves, prove nothing. But his 
sales _ slips, charge sheets and invoices 
are frequently kept in loose leaf binders 
on shelves, in desk drawers, or stored in 
inflammable wooden or uninsulated metal 
files and containers. 

The second factor responsible for the 
general laxity in the protection of records 
is the careless application of the word 
fireproof. This word has lulled thou- 
sands of business men into an entirely 
false security with regard to the safety 
of their records. They have their of- 
fices in fireproof buildings. Their rec- 
ords, important as they are, are housed in 
uninsulated metal files or containers—and 
they believe that no fire hazard exists. 

But severe fires have occurred even in 
so-called fireproof buildings. 

Simply because metal is not inflam- 
mable there is a popular idea that un- 
insulated metal files and containers are 
protection against fire. This entirely 
overlooks the fact that metal conduits 
heat and that it is the insulation—not the 
metal—which makes fire-resistant either 
file or safe. If a fire is mild and no fall 
is involved, ordinary uninsulated files 
may come through more or less intact. 
But, even in such instances, it is doubt- 
ful if their contents will be preserved. 

Adequate protection of records 1e- 
quires, as a first step, a careful analysis 
of all records in order to determine which 
are vital and which are secondary. Then 
a scientific, unbiased, charting of the fire 
risks surrounding this data should be 
made by men trained to study fire haz- 
ards and able to detect the unsuspected 
chances that menace records 

These facts will determine the extent 
and degree of protection necessary. Ade- 
quate protection in pre-tested fire resis- 
tant insulated safes and files is the final 
7 towards safety. 

redit executives fully recognize the 
mportance of such protection. For it 
(Continued on page 23) 
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Could you 


replace your 
valuable records 


and papers 


for $125? 


F fire should gut your office tonight, could you operate 
your Credit Department tomorrow? Keep your vital 
credit records and information protected from fire, 

theft and prying eyes in a Shaw-Walker Executive Safe. 


Consider also the convenience and comfort of a Shaw- 
Walker Executive Safe in your private office. Always at 
your elbow for your personal papers and intimate records. 
Price $125. Interiors to suit at moderate extra cost. Other 
models and sizes. Do something about it. Act today. 


See this new Shaw-Walker Executive Safe at your Shaw- 
Walker dealer’s or mail coupon below. 


Muskegon, Mich. 
Branches and Agencies 
Everywhere 


Consult Your Phone 
Book 



































































































































Will You Be 
Marooned 


on the barren shores of 
sickness? 


Is your health slipping 
away from you, unknown 
and unnoticed? 


This is a question of 
importance, not only to 
you but to those depend- 
ent on you and you 
should know. 


By means of urinalysis 
| our Laboratories detect 
| and give you a warning 
| at the first sign of irreg- 
| ularity. This enables you 

to take measures to 
| check what otherwise 
| might develop into se- 
| rious illness. 


Our service can tell 
you at no trouble and 
little cost. 


Write at once for our 
booklet— 


The Span of Life 
NATIONAL 


BUREAU OF 
ANALYSIS 





H. J. SOULE, President 
Republic Bldg., Chicago 








, as one of the more serious crimes. 









Fire 


Fi destroys life and 
property.” 

Jn most cases it is pre- 
ventable. ° 
Remember this in han- 
dling matches, cigarettes, 
electrical appliances, 
gasolene, kerosene and 
other hazards, and re- 
member too, that— 
Byeryone pays his 
share of the fire 

bill. 


! ya let 
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Prevention Week 
October 3 to 9 


! 
aia 


visit YOU | 


As outlined in the September issue of 
the Crepir MontHLy by Dr. Frank A. 
Fall, Chairman of the Committee on Fire 
Casualty Statistics of the National Fire 
Waste Council, Fire Prevention Week will 
be observed October 3 to 9. 

The above poster, actual size 17x 21Y% 
inches, has been prepared and issued by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Arson 


That organization and the National 
Association of Credit Men are among the 
twenty-one members of the National Fire 
Waste Council to which was referred, 
before publication, Fire Prevention Bulle- 
tin No. 23, entitled “Arson Activities in 
Fire Prevention.” 

From the bulletin, prepared by the Ar- 
son Committee of the Council, the fol- 
lowing paragraphs are quoted: 

“While most fires are of accidental 
origin there are some which are due to 
arson or criminal burning. Arson ranks 
Even 
more important than the fact that irre- 
placeable property is destroyed by incen- 
diaries is the possibility that their acts 
can be responsible for conflagrations which 


devastate entire communities and endanger 
or actually destroy human life. There is 
a wide divergence of opinion as to the 
proportion of wastage by fire which is 
attributable to such unlawful acts but 
there is a general agreement that the num- 
ber of incendiary fires is very large. 

“Arson is defined in several ways by the 
various states. Some follow the old com- 
mon law definition that arson is the wilful 
and malicious burning of the habitation 
of another. Other states recognize prop- 
erty interests of individuals by specifying 
that arson is the wilful and malicious 
burning of certain buildings, the prop- 
erty of another. Under such laws it is 
possible to indict a tenant for burning 
property of his landlord and the landlord 
can also be indicted if he burns a build- 
ing occupied by a tenant. Ina third group 
of states the interests of the states them- 
selves have been recognized by defining 
arson as the wilful and malicious burning 
of certain classes of buildings. It is not 
necessary to allege either ownership or 
occupancy since arson is considered as 2 
crime against the community as well as 
against the habitation rights and property 
interests of individuals. 
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Records, a Carelessly Guarded 
Credit Asset 
(Continued from page 21) 


may mean, in the event of fire, the dif- 
ference between complete inability to pay 
or lengthy and unsatisfactory attempts 
at reorganization and the quick resump- 
tion of business on an unimpaired credit 
footing. 

American business in general is grad- 
ually sharing in this recognition. The 
subject of record protection has been 
studied by such organizations as the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, the 
National Electric Light Association, the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
all of whom have printed reports upon 
the subject as related to their crafts. 


Among credit executives the opinion 
is held that adequate protection of vital 
data is a valuable credit asset. There 
are some who believe that the future will 
find credit managers asking, nct only as 
to assets of applicants, but querying them 
as to how such assets as “notes and ac- 
counts,” “inventory” and other records 
necessary to prove loss in case oi fire, 
are safeguarded. 


One Out of Four Merchants 
Had Sufficient Fire Insurance 


FIRE LOSSES last year, without a sin- 
gle conflagration to swell the figures, 
were $377,529,250.00. 


These figures are not extraordinary. 
Unfortunately, they seem to have become 
the figures of the annual fire expectation. 

They come from fires everywhere, city, 
town and country. Contents of so-called 
fireproof buildings do not fail to make 
heavy contributions. 


In fairness, then, to himself no less than 
to his creditors, every business man must 
recognize two obligations: First, to set up 
a high standard of housekeeping and safe- 
guarding of the fire hazards of his prem- 
ises for the prevention of fire and to in- 
sist upon rigid maintenance of that stand- 
ard; second, to procure and maintain, 
with due regard to major fluctuations of 
his insurable values, adequate insurance 
properly written to cover his needs. 


In the face of our nation-wide losses, 
it is sheer folly to take chances in the 
hope that fates will be kind. 


Attention is called to our prosperous 
merchants whose premises were visited 
by fire within a period of forty-eight 
hours. Here is the way their affairs 
stood : 


Insurance 
No. 1—Mdse., Fixtures 
and Building ......... $19,500 $ 9,500 
No. 2—Mdse. and Fix- 
Ee ok Se een de 11,400 2,500 
No. 3—Mdse., Fixtures 
and Building ......... 14,800 13,000 
No. 4—Mdse. and Fix- 
ee aR E ey 17,200 7,000 


Value of destroyed prop- 
EEE OIE $62,900 $32,000 
None of these merchants had ever had 

a fire before; none wanted a fire; appar- 

ently all but one figured that his chances 

of being visited by fire were small; but 
three of the merchants are out of busi- 
ness today, their capital gone, and com- 
pelled to begin again at the bottom. One 
seeks a position; two entertain the hope 
of getting back into business with the 
help of friends, but No. 3 immediately 
tented a vacant store, wired for stock, 


opened his door for customers in ten 
days from the date of the fire. 


These cases constitute only additional 
evidence of conditions which are allow- 
ed to exist all too frequently in the fail- 
ure of merchants to adjust their insur- 
ance from time to time in keeping with 
important changes in stock values, sea- 
sonal or otherwise. 


Among those merchants who have not 
kept themselves informed as to their 
needs in these respects there are some 
who in the operation of the laws of aver- 
age will be thankful this very year that 
this subject has been called to their at- 
tention. 


Adequate insurance as to amount and 
quality is part of every merchant’s credit 
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assets. This is worth being remembered 
by every merchant not only for himself 
but with respect to his customers to 
whom he may be extending credit. 


Remember, the poorest excuse for un- 
der-insuring is that the rate is too high. 
A high rate is the clearest sign of dan- 
ger for it invariably indicates a high loss 
ratio. The higher the rate the greater the 
severity of the hazard. 


The above article on fire losses is pub- 
lished by the National Association of 
Credit; it will be supplied in quantities 
without charge to any member of the as- 
sociation. Address Credit Monthly, One 
Park Avenue, New York. 

















































































































































































“Stay a minute more— 


This Acme man can help us” 


HE President and Treasurer had 

been discussing the difficulty of 

obtaining quick information, and 
ways and means of improving their 
record systems, when the Acme man 
was announced. The President had 
discussed record systems with him 
before and knew the Acme man could 
help them. 

Many an executive feels that way. 
For every Acme man has earned his 
reputation. 

He’s agraduate Doctor of Records, 
this Acme man. He knows record 
forms, record systems, record equip- 
ment, from the Alpha of “visibility” 
to the Omega of “automatic upkeep.” 

You can bank on it that he knows 
his stuff! And behind him is the ser- 
vice department of the world’s oldest 
and largest exclusive manufacturer of glad to know what he can tell you. 
visible record equipment ready to de- Méail it now. 


; Representatives in principal cities. Consult phone book. 


cr ee ee 

{ ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY CM-10-26 | 
I 116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

i Gentlemen: | 
i You may send me copy of your book of record facts. | 
i | 
| 

| 

| 














sign your record forms to meet your 
individual needs. 

One of these days you’re going to 
wonder what is responsible for a sud- 
den sales slump; or why your inven- 
tory is in a mess; or why you’re miss- 
ing discounts; slow in getting out bills; 
unaccountably shy some parts that 
your production manager is clamor- 
ing for—and your records won’t tell 
you why! 

Those things happen. They may to 
you — any day. But they can’t happen 
if you take advantage of the Acme 
man and use his experience in the 
records of thousands of businesses to 
make your own records trouble-proof. 

Send in this coupon and have a talk 
with the Acme man. There is no 
obligation. And you’ll be mighty 
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ven Barnum Wasa “Sucker” 


When It Came to 19th Century Credit 
By Thomas Guthrie 


Barnum realized his hopes of becoming the proprietor of Scudder’s American Museum that 
stood on Lower Broadway just south of City Hall. 


est Show on Earth,” knew more 

of the psychological side of credit 
than most men, even though he may have 
been lacking on the financial side of the 
science. However, he had many experi- 
ences with credit in which he proved 
himself astute. It is true that this man, 
who wrote a book on the art of money 
making, did go into bankruptcy at one 
time; but he learned late in life that 
credit is something not to be dealt with 
as he had done. He also had the charac- 
ter and foresight to pull himself to the 
surface after bankruptcy by settling for 
the well-known 100 cents on the dollar. 

Barnum’s first credit mishap occurred in 
1840 when, at the age of 30, he went into 
partnership with a small manufacturer of 
water-proof boot blacking, Cologne water 
and a bear’s grease caimed to “grow 
hair on a bald head.” The business 
slumped and Barnum, who had previously 
invested $2,500 in the concern, sold out 
for $2,600, taking his partner’s note for 
that amount. 

Before the note came due, Barnum’s 
partner sailed for his native Europe; and 
Barnum never collected. 

The following year, Barnum went on 
the road with his first show. The re- 
ceipts were good, but the chief attraction 
in the show, a negro called Jack Diamond, 
a fantastic dancer, borrowed steadily and 
somewhat heavily from Barnum and 
finally absconded. 

The show broke up in New Orleans and 
Barnum returned to New York with 
another bad debt. Perhaps at this time 


ARNUM, the Great Barnum, the 
Be of “P. T. Barnum’s Great- 


he was receiving impressions and getting 
experiences that were proving only too 
well the truth, in his case at least, of 
the phrase he was later to invent,—there’s 
a sucker born every minute.” 

Undaunted, Barnum obtained the agency 
for an illustrated biblical book and in six 
months sold several thousand copies. But 
he had expanded too rapidly by appointing 
agents and sub-agents in a number of 
cities. These men, many of whom were 
far from New York, cheated the future 
great showman of all his profits and in 
a short time of his capital. 

Barnum was credulous, possessed great 
faith in mankind and, having been in- 
fluenced in his youth by the religious 
teachings of a sincerely pious parent, he 
was loath to force his debtors. It is 
at the same time ironical, that the Con- 
necticut Yankee often failed to show the 
proverbial shrewdness of his state. 


Barnum Acquires Scudder’s 
Museum 


Barnum entertained feeble hopes of be- 
coming the proprietor of Scudder’s Amer- 
ican Museum that stood on lower Broad- 
way just south of City Hall. A friend 
asked him what he expected to buy it 
with and Barnum chuckled his reply: 

“Brass, for silver and gold I have 
none.” 

Barnum wrote a letter to Mr. Olmsted, 
the owner of the museum building, pro- 
posing that Mr. Olmsted should buy the 
collection in the museum from the Scud- 
der estate and pay Barnum twelve and a 
half dollars a week: out of the profits of 
running the museum for the mere support 


of the Barnum family. The remaining 
profits were to go to Olmsted tor rent 
and to pay for the museum collection and 
eventually the building itself. 


The Scudder estate was in bad shape. 
The museum was bringing little or ne 
return rent, and Mr. Olmsted was 
receptive therefore to Barnum’s proposal. 
Barnum gave references to Olmsted who 
denounced them as too favorable to be 
taken seriously; but Barnum closed his 
deal orally nevertheless without any 
security except the impression he gave 
Olmsted. 

Meantime John Heath, the administra- 
tor of the Scudder estate, accepted an offer 
and a deposit for the museum collection. 
The new company formed for the pur- 
pose agreed to pay the remaining $14,000 
of the purchase price on December 26. 
Barnum thereupon appealed once again 
for the museum, after having learned 
that the directors of the new company 
were crooked speculators who were merely 
engineering a stock selling scheme that 
would net them about $30,000. Barnum 
said his offer still held, but only until 
December 27; and he then turned his 
attention to reorganizing his little circus 
and to a publicity campaign directed 
against the organizers of the shady com- 
pany. But not before he had convinced 
Heath that there was danger in the new 
deal and had signed an agreement with 
Heath to take effect in the event of the 
new company’s default. 


Barnum convinced his newspaper 
friends that it would be a public service 


(Continued on page 26) 
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For business writing 


L C Smith 


The Operator who uses an L C Smith is 
speedier, more accurate, less tired at quitting 
time. L C Smith is famous for its light 
touch, easy action, speed, quietness. 


Where wide carriage models are needed L C 
Smith is particularly desirable because its car- 
riage is not raised in shifting for figures. 
The type-basket shifts instead of the 
carriage. 


For personal writing 
Corona 


The pioneer portable typewriter, and by far 
the most widely used. The latest model 
shown here has standard keyboard, 10 inch 
carriage, 12 yard two-color self-reversing rib- 
bon, real variable line spacer—more big ma- 
chine features than any other portable. 


You need Corona at home—and in the office. 
Once you have learned the pleasure of 
Corona typing you will never want to go back 
to longhand. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


Executive Offices Syracuse N Y 




















































































































































































































































































































Even Barnum Was a 
“Sucker” 


(Continued from page 24) 


to drive the speculators out of business 
and prevent them from perpetrating their 
museum stock fraud. His publicity cam- 
paign was so successful that the specu- 
lators bought Barnum off with a tentative 
offer of $3,000 a year as the manager 
of the museum to take effect the first 
day of January. They terminated their 
stock selling advertisements, forgot that 
they had to make payments on December 
26; and.when they did recall the date, 
they decided that they could readily ob- 
tain an extension, for there were no 
prospective buyers in the field except Bar- 
num and he after all, they thought, was 
soon to be in their employ. 


December 26 came; and, as Barnum had 
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predicted to Heath and to Olmsted, the 
new company defaulted in its payment. 
On December 27 Barnum signed a con- 
tract and was in possessicn of the museum. 


Cold Dinners Show Character 


Barnum knew instinctively what char- 
acter meant in a credit transaction. To 
convince Olmsted of his purposefulness 
and frugality, Barnum used to sit in 
the ticket window at the American 
Museum and eat a dinner of bread and 
cold cabbage. This soon impressed Olm- 
sted, 4 

“Is that the way you eat your dinner?” 
Olmsted once asked Barnum as he passed 
by the museum. 


“I have not eaten a warm dinner since 
I bought the Museum, except on Sabbath,” 
Barnum records as his reply in his auto- 
biography, “and I intend never to eat 


We stand Upon the Merit 
of Our Years” in Writing 
Fire, Windstorm and Auto- 
mobile Insurance Policies. 


J. PIERPONT MorGAN, SR. 
in His Lifetime Said: 
“Commercial credit rests solely on char- 
acter and integrity, before money or 


property. Money cannot buy it. That is 
the rule of business”. 


»{ Ne finer truth has ever ~ a 


given to business! 


Whoever Buys Insurance Is Wisest 


Who Looks for Character and Integrity 
Back of the Policy 


oe the same far-seeing spirit of the greatest financier that 


America — 


thaps the world—has ever known we quite proudly, 


even boastfully, point out that we have proved our character and 
integrity. For seventy-three years we have k-pt our word; met every 
obligation ; faced every catastrophe and weathered every storm with- 
out defaulting our duty to the extent of one penny. That is proved 


character and integrity. We write our character and in 


tegrity and 


fair-dealing into every policy. Is not that the kind of policy to buy? 


reo 


7,000 Agents Represent Us in the United States and in Canada. More 


"Oo 


are being added day by day because they are finding the character 
and integrity they seek. Our Branch Managers are located at Boston, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Houston, New York City and Winnipeg. 
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American Central 
Jnsurance Company 


e HOME OFFICE, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


B. G. CHAPMAN, JR., Pres. 


D. E. MONROE, WVice-Pres. 


CONRAD ROEDER, ROY W. SMITH, HENRY I. RIEMAN, c4sst. Secretaries 








another on a week day until I am out 
of debt.” 


This statement, although embracing an 
element of truth, is probably, to judge 
from Barnum’s disposition to dramatize 
himself, a typical piece of Barnumesque 
exaggeration. However, within less than 
a year Barnum owned the American 
Museum. 


Jenny Lind Venture Makes Bar. 
num’s Financial Reputation 


Some years later, after a succesful tour 
of Europe with his freaks, Barnum con- 
ceived the idea of Lringing Jenny Lind, 
the Swedish Nightingale, he had heard 
so much about, to America to go on tour, 
Through the efforts of an Englishman, 
working on a commission basis, Barnum 
negotiated with Miss Lind on the follow- 
ing terms: 


She was to receive $1,000 for each 
concert, her expenses and those of he: 
retinue of servants and secretaries, com- 
panions and what-nots were to be pro- 
vided, besides special percentages on re- 
ceipts above a certain amount, and $25,- 
000 for a director and $12,500 for a 
baritone who was to accompany the party. 
The agreement necessitated the remittance 
of $187,500 to the Baring Brothers of 
London to close the deal. 


After disheartening efforts to raise 
money in Wall Street on his contract, 
Barnum obtained from a New York 
banking house a letter of credit on Bar- 
ing Brothers secured by mortgages, on 
Barnum’s various properties. But, even 
after selling some real estate, he found 
himself still $5,000 short. A clergyman, 
oddly enough, loaned Barnum the nec- 
essary funds and Jenny Lind sailed for 
New York in 1850. 


After an overwhelming success with 
Jenny Lind, Barnum found himself with 
a reputation for financial genius. He was 
called in, for instance, to rescue the New 
York Crystal Palace which was slipping 
into bankruptcy. He worked over the 
problem for three months, and then find- 
ing as he said “that the dead could not 
be raised” and that he would be expected 
by the creditors to pay the debts ot 
the palace personally, he resigned. His 
credit was now sought by every :magin- 
able kind of person. Land companies, 
mining companies and all sorts of in- 
ventors sought his financial assistance 
and the use of his name. He entered 
into some of these schemes among which 
were: Phillips’ Fire Annihilator, an Irish 
immigrant steamship, and the Illustrated 
News, a weekly “picture” paper published 
in 1853. The Fire Annihilator was harm- 
less to fire, the immigrant ship could not 
pick up enough freight in Ireland to make 
the voyages pay, and the newspaper went 
on the rocks because Barnum’s new-found 
partners proved to be men _ without 
journalistic experience. 


Telegrams like this were frequently sent 
to Barnum: “I have a four-legged chicken 
come quick.” 


A Two-Headed Man 


The greatest offer Barnum ever had 
was of a man with two heads and two 
distinct faces, both of which were hand- 
some. The man’s two mouths spoke 
Spanish, French and English; they could 
carry on a dialogue with each other, sing 
duets, one mouth singing in English and 
one in Spanish (or French) or vice versa, 
and the two mouths could converse at the 
same time with Spanish, French and 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Earthquakes Shake Credits 
(Continued from page 20) 


ence on this vital subject Colonel Jones 
cites the earthquake which occurred last 
summer in Montana. While one of the 
worst that has occurred in years, little 
attentio~ was paid to it because it was in 
a sparsely settled area. But it missed 
a transcontinental train by just one min- 
ute; caused a slide which filled the Mon- 
tana canyon and formed a lake twenty- 
rour feet deep, and crushed the whole 
Montana tunnel into a mass of rock. It 
is reported that it cost the railroad $1,- 
500,000 to clear its tracks, In the face of 
these facts, the attitude of the credit ex- 
ecutive is clear. 


Ile Laughs Best 
(Continued from page 11) 
order of this proportion from a cus- 
tomer of long standing, without at least 
consulting me?” 

“I’m sorry,” Hackett spoke with a 
genuiness that was entirely disarming, 
“Most certainly, I should have spoken to 
you; in fact intended to. You see, I 
only considered the pink slip as the rou- 
tine method of disclosing to you, as it 
were, my judgment in the matter.” 

Big Bill smiled in spite of himself; it 
seemed so evident that the youngster was 
backing water. Such milk-fed characters 
needed but little discipline. 

“Do you know anything about the 
Fowler account?” 

“A little. Further investigation, of 
course, is necessary. But the very fact 
that he’s reported as carrying no fire in- 
surance on his frame-constructed store is 
almost enough to condemn him as a credit 
risk.” 

“Condemned or not condemned, Fow- 
ler’s orders will be shipped as long as I 
remain in the capacity of salesmanager !” 
There was a pugnacious finality in Big 
Bill’s statement, but Hackett gave no sign 
of its menacing significance. 

“Of course,” he replied in a tone that 
was more persuasive than argumentative, 
“if there are conditions to outweigh the 
fire risk, I’d reconsider.” 


“Reconsider !” 

The expression of amazed incredulity 
on Big Bill’s face might have been the 
occasion for a smile. But Garrett leaning 
against the radiator silently witnessed 
the scene with growing alarm. 

“Why, yes. If not, I’d——” 

“You would——?” 


“Why, definitely cancel all future or- 
ders on Fowler’s account.” 

Big Bill’s jaw dropped. “Contrary to 
authorization from me?” He was evi- 
dently controlling himself with difficulty. 

“Authorization? Why surely I could 
recognize no waiving of my credit judg- 
ment except from Mr. Treadway. In 
that respect I believe we occupy positions 
of equality.” 

“E-qua-lit-y !” 

“Surely,” said the credit manager 
calmly but pleasantly, “I’ll co-operate with 
you in every way possible.. But you 
wouldn’t tolerate my interfering with your 
departmental function—nor in fairness to 
the best interests of our company can I 
tolerate your assuming the duties and 
decisions which are rightly mine.” 


Big Bill threw back his head and gave 
a rasping, snarling laugh. His assistant 
moved uneasily and signaled to Hackett, 
nodding toward the door with a piteous 


appeal in his eyes. 
“Garrett,” Tweed called to his assistant, 
“tell Miss Jones—dictation.” 


“Is there anything further?’ Hackett 
enquired. 
No answer. 


Hackett paused when he reached the 
door, it seemed unreasonable that their 
conference should end so bluntly. He 
waited, hesitating as to what to say next; 
but the salesmanager was buried deep in 
a stack of papers. 


“I’m sorry,” Hackett finally ventured, 
‘if I unwittingly offended you.” 


Again no answer. As Hackett walked 
down the corridor, however, the harsh 
laugh once more folded over him, ugly 
and insinuating. 

At luncheon Garrett tried to explain 
his chief’s eccentricities but Hackett did 
not seem interested. 


“Do you ever call on our customers?” 
he asked. 


‘o 
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VEN in a land accustomed to tremendous 
business developments, the story of the 
growth of the telephone reads like a fairy tale. 
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“Occasionally. In fact I’m going on a 
two-weeks’ cruise tomorrow.” 


“How far? Near Fowler?” 

“About 300 miles. I go within sixty 
miles of his cross roads.” 

“Geod, take me with you. Perhaps you 
could re-route your trip so I won't lose 
too much time? I'll take the train back.” 


+ HE mist of snow that hung like a 
haze over early winter had retarded 
their progress. It was dark when Garrett 
Scott and Jimmy Hackett reached Picket’s 
Corners and shortly thereafter parked in 
front of a two-story building that bore 
Fowler’s electric sign. The large plate 
glass windows, festooned for the Christ- 
mas season, burst upon them like beacon 
fires. Mr. Fowler was just closing shop, 
but paused with a jangling bunch of keys 
as the young men introduced themselves. 

“Glad to see you,” he responded cor- 
dially. “Shucks, it’s never too late for 
callers from Treadway’s—so seldom see 
any of you. Hotel, you want. Not for a 


Where only fifty years ago a single message 
was heard over a single telephone, today 
there are more than 73,000,000 daily con- 
versations over a network of 54,000,000 
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minute. We've an extra room for both 
of you. The missus can slap on a couple 
of extra steaks and we'll call it a party. 
We live right here back of the store, got 
tenants upstairs.” 


Protests were of no avail. Treadway’s 
representatives succumbed to country hos- 
pitality such as they had seldom pre- 
viously experienced. 

After smacking his lips over a second 
piece of pie, Hackett adroitly shifted the 
conversation. 

“It was Mr. Tweed, you say, who 
opened the account some fifteen years 
ago?” he queried. 

“Yes, sir, only I never call him any- 
thing but Big Bill. Yes, he sort of put 
me on easy street when credit buying 
was pretty stiff and things looked serious 
for this old shack.” 


“Creditors were pressing were they?” 


“More 
sell me. 


naturally 


Treadway’s. 


’en that. 


Right down refusin’ to 


Then ’long comes Big Bill an’ 
straightens out the whole shebang. So 


~*~ 


“Buy everything from us?” 


You see, this 
is sort of a country department store. I 
sell everything from apples 


“Not exactly, but most. 


strings.” 


I’ve been a bit friendly to 


to shoe- 


“Why did the others refuse to sell?” 
Hackett asked. 

“Fire risk. You see there’s no protec- 
tion equipment around here, an’ rates are 
so cussed high, I just had to take a 
chance; but those I bought from wouldn't. 
In those days, however, I had some se- 
curities which Big Bill figured would 
carry me if I got burned out.” 

“Still have them?” 


“Not 
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some in late years. Folks around here 
have made me a sort of banker. You see 
I pay seven per cent. But since things 
got so almighty high a man needs more 
an’ more capital, so I’ve borrowed most 
of the bank’s funds, and those securities 
only cover part of my loans.” 


Hackett blew a smoke ring and then 
whistled softly. “Gee, Mr. Fowler in case 
of fire you and the folks around here 
would be in a bad fix!” 


“Sure thing. I’ve worried a lot about 
that. Fact is I wish I wasn’t in this bank- 
ing business. It all started with selling 
Liberty Bonds.” 


Hackett was silent for a moment. The 
utter honesty and. frankness of the old 
country store keeper appealed to him. 
“Look here,” he finally ventured. “You've 
been mighty frank with me, I’m going to 
be equally so. I’m Treadway’s new credit 
manager. Baldly speaking I figured it 
necessary to cancel your last order.” 


“No, no, not right now during the 
Christmas rush! That would be almost 
worse than fire. In either case I'll go 
busted. 


“We won't permit that, of course. But 
at present you'll forgive me if I call you 
a mighty poor risk.” 


The old man nodded as he stroked his 
grizzly face. 


“Now then,” Hackett continued, Mr. 
Scott has other business and must move 
along; but with your permission, I'll stay 
a few days to see if something in the way 
of fire protection can’t be worked out.” 


Thus it came about that Hackett 
camped for several days at Picket’s 
Corners. He made a careful survey of 


the situation, sent to the nearest city for 
engineers and insurance agents and in 
their final conference Mr. Fowler agreed 
to execute every detail of the carefully 
arranged plans. 


Credit manager had been back at the 
office but a few hours when Mr. Tread- 
way sent for him. Big Bill, seated next 
to the president, frowned at the young 
man in sullen defiance. 


“Mr. Hackett,” the president began, “I 
understand that you and Mr. Tweed have 
had some difficulties.” 


“T am sorry, sir, but that seems to be 
the case, the Fowler account, I believe.” 

The president nodded, “It is unfortun- 
ate that you do not better appreciate his 
respected status in this organization.” 


“I believe I do, Mr. Treadway. I 
merely refused to let his judgment super- 
cede mine as far as credit functions are 
concerned. That’s only fair, isn’t it?” 


“You talk mighty big for a boy,” the 
salesmanager growled sarcastically. 


“Just a minute, Bill, not so fast. Let 
me handle this matter.” Mr. Treadway 
turned again to Hackett. “Why do you 
think it necessary to cancel the Fowler 
account?” 


“It’s the fire risk, sir.’ And _ briefly 
Hackett explained his position. “That's 
the way I felt a week ago. But now you 
see I’ve just spent several days at the 
Fowler establishment.” 


“At Fowler’s—playing salesmen, well 
I'll be —.” Big Bill started to laugh as the 
president, though equally surprised, raised 
ing hand. 

“Not as a salesman, Mr. Tweed,” Hack- 
ett went on, “but as a credit manager 
I’ve arranged things so Fowler can ob- 
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tain insurance. Thus protected, I'll grant 
you he’s a fine customer and a splendid 
tisk.” 

“Very interesting,” Treadway com- 
mented, “but how did you manage this?” 

With a smile of triumph Hackett spread 
the plans before his incredulous asso- 
ciates. 

“Here are a copy of the plans and the 
contract. Engineers have agreed to place 
a water tank on the roof of Fowler’s 
store. In the basement they will install 
a pumping station, and the building will 
be covered with an up-to-date sprinkler 
system. All this can be done at a nominal 
cost of $1200 which Fowler has agreed to 
assume by this contract. That much ac- 
complished, it was a simple matter to ar- 
range the insurance at reasonable rates. 
Fowler stands ace high among his neigh- 
bors, who have offered to supply free 
labor for the new installation. You see, 
when the pumping station is in operation, 
reasonable rates are available to every 
home owner at Picket’s Corners. I fur- 
ther worked out a plan to let Fowler’s 
upstairs tenants carry some of the burden. 
They certainly ought to sleep easier after 
that pump is started. By this expedient 
the cost of the fire protection system can 


be written off in a few years.” 

For a moment no one spoke. Mr. 
Treadway examined the papers carefully 
and Big Bill gazed silently out of the 
window. 


Then he arose and walked toward 
Hackett with hand extended. “Young 
man,” he said in a husky voice, “I’m an 
old soldier in business. That’s the best 
bit of strategy I’ve seen in many a day. 
Shake !” 


Hackett closed his hand over the big 
palm eagerly. 

“And my apology,” Big Bill continued. 
Then he turned to the president, “I’m 
getting rusty. How about giving me a 
six month’s trip with the old sample 
case?” 

Mr. Treadway nodded a solemn ac- 
quiesence, turned hurriedly and stamped 
down the corridor. His hand was clasped 
to his mouth in an almost vain endeavor 
to shut out the sound of a chortling 
laugh. 


We Will Rebuild At Once 
(Continued from page 10) 


still find it difficult to meet his obligations 
after the fire because of the expenses that 
pile up, with little or no money coming in. 

“Business men are interested in live 
concerns, doing a profitable business. Cer- 
tainly, even the best concern after a seri- 
ous fire, is a dead concern until it can 
restore operations and renew production. 
With use and occupancy insurance, the 
concern is a live one even directly after 
the fire, because their ordinary net profit 
continues and their necessary expenses are 
met by the insurance money. 


“I suppose the Johnson company will 
pass their common stock dividend until 
the company is back in running order. 
It would only be a measure of good busi- 
ness to conserve the capital they have on 
hand to meet obligations. 

“If they had carried use and occupancy 
insurance, it would not have been at all 
necessary to take such drastic action. The 
owner who carries use and occupancy in- 
surance is protecting not only the ‘life and 
well-being’ of his company but the inter- 
ests of his stockholders as well. It would 
be a satisfying feeling for old Johnson 


right now, if he could know that an in- 
surance company was going to pay the 
profits that he would have made and the 
necessary expenses for the shut-down 
period. Why, he could —” 
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“Just a minute, Joe,” I broke in, “I’ve 
got to finish up a story for the first edi- 
tion. Unfortunately newspapers readers 
are not supposed to be interested in these 
technical business subjects. A thing like 


this use and occupancy insurance must be 
left to the men who want to protect the 
best interests of their own business. It 
is up to them to safeguard their interests 
and the interests of those dependent upon 
them even if it means a small addition in 
the insurance budget. They will have pro- 
tection and can do their work with a freer 
mind. Am I right, Joe?” 

The insurance man beamed. “We'll 
rescue you from newspaper work yet!” 
he exclaimed. “You ought to be explain- 
ing insurance to business men. Now, 
you—” 

But I was hurrying out of his office 
and heard no morc 
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“J want you to know that we very much appreciate 
the special service you gave the collection which we 
forwarded to you a few days ago. Our customer, a 
local investment house, wishes us to convey its deep 
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Tuts extract from a letter, recently received by us from 
a western correspondent bank, refers to a called bond 


forwarded for collection. The instructions specified the 
amount to be credited as $1,045, covering the called price 


and interest. 


Our Collection Department, knowing that, due to con- 
version privileges, this bond was quoted on the market 
at a higher rate, sold it for $1,320. As a result, the corre- 
spondent’s customer netted $275 more than he expected. 

Individual attention to each transaction is a charac- 
teristic of Irving service in handling the business of its 


correspondents. 
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Moral Hazard Information 


Its Value to Credit Manager and Underwriter 
By C. G. Hine 


President Underwriters and Credit Bureau, Inc. 


HERE are a lot of honorable gen- 
tlemen in this land of the free 
who are honorable gentlemen be- 
cause temptation has never 

crossed their paths. 

Some three thousand years ago King 
David made the statement that all men are 
liars. More recently William Lyon Phelps 
made the statement that we were all born 
bad, hence it would appear there has been 
little change in the moral hazard situ- 
ation during the intervening period so 
briefly covered. 

There would then seem to be in all of 
us a latent moral hazard which merely 
needs fitting circumstances to bring us 
into the fire light. 

As the situation has developed of late 
years, moral hazard,—whether it be in the 
selling of insurance, dry goods, shoes or 
groceries,—-has become the vital question. 
It is because the human animal is greedy 
and careless that Mr. John Crook 
flourishes. 

The loss of the hundreds of millions of 
dollars that Mr. Underwriter or Mr. 
Pouch or Mr. Tregoe or Mr. Everyone- 
who-speaks-or-writes-on-the-subject __ tell 
us about could be cut to hundreds of 
thousands if those who sell insurance 
and goods would take proper precautions. 
tions. 


As has been pointed out in the Crepit 
MONTHLY, it is only partly true that com- 


mercial fraud losses are passed on to the 
consumer. As a matter of fact the busi- 
ness man is compelled to shoulder most of 
his losses himself. The creditor is, of 
course, the loser in the individual bank- 
ruptcy fraud. But bad debt losses must 
be figured on just as he must figure over- 
head. And prices must be leveled up to 
meet the situation. The widely held be- 
lief that such losses are passed on to the 
consumer can be accepted as the root of 
the evil. 


The Cost of Keeping Posted 


The cost of securing character informa- 
tion would probably not be over one- 
eighth of one per cent. of the losses which 
the lack of such information incurs. Un- 
derwriters can be found in plenty who 
think moral hazard losses are quite 50 
per cent. of the total fire insurance waste. 
Credit managers commonly figure the 
same proportion as regards bankruptcies. 
While every one agrees that something 
should be done, nothing has been done 
except in a sporadic way to meet the situ- 
ation, and nothing really effectual can be 
done without the hearty co-operation of 
tnose who grant credit, for the reason 
unat the individual crook is not only to be 
avoided by his intended victim but he 
should also be put out of business; in- 
stead of being a bright and shining light 


to the would-be crook, he should be a ter- 
rible example. 


The fire insurance underwriter is a 
tecnnical man rather than a business man. 
He has devoted so much time to the study 
of “physical hazard” that while he recog- 
nizes that moral hazard is eating up his 
chance for an underwriting profit, he 
does not seem to know how to combat it; 
or, having the expense bogie before his 
eyes, cannot see the advantage of spend- 
ing a dollar to save ten. Consequently 
tne Known crook gets insurance that he 
is not entitled to. The goods on the 
shelves must be sold; and the credit man- 
ager feels that he must take chances— 
and there you are. 


Background 


As a man is trained to think in his 
youth so are his future thoughts; back- 
ground and family history are important 
factors in this moral hazard question. 
Yet how many of those granting credit 
know what the merchant’s father and 
grandfather were and what were his 
youthful associates and surroundings, 
though these are the chief things that 
count in his character. Whether he came 
of a family where the conversation during 
his youth was all of money and money 
getting, irrespective of method, or where 

(Continued on page 46) 
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ERE is the latest extension of the Glens Falls famous ‘‘Moral Hazard”’ chart. It tells the 

same old shameful story. Through it, with terrible clearness, appear the sinister features of 
“Arson.” With unfailing persistence these charted lines of Business Failures and Insurance Loss 
Ratio continued in 1925, as they have since 1910, to pile up evidence of the part that incendiarism 
plays in the annual tragedy of American Fire Losses. 


“Incendiarism 40%” 


When Glens Falls issued its chart a year ago, an esti- 
mate was made that incendiarism is responsible for 
40 per cent of the annual destruction of lives and prop- 
erty in this country by fire. This estimate precipi- 
tated wide discussion and controversy. We received 
hundreds of letters from insurance company execu- 
tives, state fire marshals, insurance commissioners, 
agents and other authorities. These only served to 


strengthen our conviction that the estimate of 40 per 
cent is close to the mark. Among the many letters re- 
ceived was one from a leading insurance executive 
who wrote: 
“Fire insurance must either continue a beneficent influence 
in the social fabric, or it must degenerate into a malign 
influence, as it can readily become by lending itself either 


deliberately or carelessly to the aiding and encouragement 
of the vicious element that preys upon society as a whole.” 


What Are We Going To Do About It? 


For years Glens Falls has been striving through litera- 
ture, fire prevention contests, moving picture films and 
in other ways, to impress upon insurers and insureds 
alike the need for suppressing this evil. In these 
efforts it has had splendid co-operation from its agents. 
But it realizes that the fight on incendiarism must 
have behind it the full and earnest co-operation of 
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every interest involved. The time for united action 
has come. Something must be done. Glens Falls is 
still seeking a way and it welcomes suggestions. 
Furthermore, it promises full co-operation in any 
plan that will aid in crushing this menace which 
continuously threatens American Insurance and the 
American Public. 
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“ EN gallons of gas, please.” 
Every time a gasoline station 
operator responds to that order 
he exposes his company to the 
possibility of a new hazard—the misde- 
livery of his products. Supposing kerosene 
were pumped in instead of oil? Or some 
other hazardous ingredient? Or imagine 
the misdelivery of fuel oil to a home? 
The results would mean heavy claims 
\ to be met by the gasoline and oil distribu- 
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By C. T. Hubbard 


ting stations. And so there is insurance 
for this purpose—explosion insurance 
against the misdelivery of oil or gasoline. 

To. some credit managers this may seem 
an odd line of insurance. Yes, but not a 
“freak” line. It is written every week by 
various fire insurance companies main- 
taining explosion departments. This line 
is one of the many odd forms of insur- 
ance—that is, odd to the public but now 
quite standard with the insuring frater- 
nity. 
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Odd Lines of Insurance 


Furnish Protection Against Every Conceivable Loss 


One of the new forms of present day 
insurance is rain insurance. When first 
announced, the public thought it a freak 
line. Now all of the leading fire insur- 
ance companies here write rain insurance. 
This type of financial indemnification was 
written in England for many years and 
then introduced by English companies in 
America. Unfortunately, many people 
have come to look on this line as a gam- 
bling proposition. The insurance compa- 
nies have tried to eradicate all gambling 
features. 


To begin with, the rain insurance rates 
are arrived at most scientifically. A vast 
amount of research work was first under- 
taken and weather conditions by localities 
were studied for a great many years back. 
One insurance official even asserts that 
the rain insurance rates, to his mind, are 
more scientifically arrived at than any 
other insurance rates. 


One of the forms of rain insurance first 
written was known as the valued form— 
that is, a policy was written to protect 
some indoor or outdoor event for a cer- 
tain definite amount of expenses or profits 
agreed upon in advance. If it rained one 
tenth, or two-tenths of an inch, or what- 
ever measurement was prescribed, the $1,- 
000, or amount insured, was paid. This 
did permit buyers to “chance.” If it rained 
the prescribed amounts the one insured 
collected the full amount of the policy, 
yet he might not have suffered any finan- 
cial loss whatever. The insurance compa- 
nies who are now members of the so- 
called Rain Conference, no longer write 
this form. They now insure only for the 
actual losses sustained ; that is, if you con- 
ducted and insured some event and your 
expenses were insured for $500 and you 
took in $250, even though it rained, you 
would collect $250 or the actual loss sus- 
tained, not the full five hundred. 


Weddings and Auctions Insured 


Notwithstanding, many unique covers 
are written under the heading of rain in- 
surance. Recently a wedding in Long Is- 
land was staged outdoors. The expenses 
contracted for in arranging the event 
were very high indeed. So they were in- 
sured against loss by interruption through 
rain which would, perhaps, have necessi- 
tated the postponement of the wedding, in 
which case some of the contracts for ex- 
penses in the way of music and so on 
would have to be met. 


Auction sales are frequently protected 
with rain insurance policies. A newspaper 
insured a special advertising edition 
against loss by rain. Conventions where 
delegates are required to pay a registra- 
tion fee are underwritten with rain pro- 
tection policies,—also anniversary sales, 
excursions, clam-bakes, and a great num- 
ber of church socials. These same events 
are guarded against financial loss from 
snow in the same manner. The snow, like 
the rain, is measured by special gauges or 
by the instruments of a local weather bu- 
reau. In the case of snow, hot water is 
used to dissolve it for measurement pur- 
poses. 


One line of insurance added to the al- 
ready standard insurance facilities, namely 
the earthquake policy, certainly bloomed 
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overnight. The fire insurance companies 
in this country now have many millions, 
perhaps billions of dollars in earthquake 
liability on their books. The few earth- 
quakes reported a year or so ago imme- 
diately produced a state of mind which 
brought about a very keen demand for 
this newly added line of insurance. One 
electrical utility organization took out 46 
million dollars in earthquake insurance 
covering their properties in one state 
alone. Amounts ranging from two to ten 
million have been written on large build- 
ings and plants all about the country. One 
of the insurance companies recently re- 
ceived an application for ten million of 
earthquake property damage insurance 
wanted on a large water dam in the mid- 
dle West. 
A Buyer’s Bargain 

As an underwriting proposition, earth- 
quake insurance is not so attractive. The 
insurance companies were somewhat re- 
luctant to write this insurance and only 
did so to meet the demands of the public. 
It’s a buyer’s bargain. The liability is im- 
mense and the premium small. The earth- 
quake cover, too, has been broadened to 
assume fire damage. If an earthquake oc- 
curs and an insured building collapses, 
any straight fire insurance is voided by the 
“fallen building” clause. In such circum- 
stances the earthquake policy also as- 
sumes the fire loss. 

Closely allied to earthquake insurance 
is tornado and windstorm insurance, once 
an “odd” line but now written almost as 
commonly as fire insurance. Not only are 
homes, property and buildings insured 
against the financial damage brought 
about by windstorm, but also the interrup- 
tion of rents from such damages. If a 
tornado wrecks a portion of a building 
so that it is untenantable, then a “wind- 
storm rents” policy pays the rent until the 
building is put back into rentable shape. 
In addition then there are forms of in- 
surance known as windstorm use and oc- 
cupancy, or business interruption insur- 
ance. Should the damage brought about 
by a tornado ruin a factory, or any kind 
of business so that the net earnings were 
interrupted, this is paid until the business 
is resumed under a windstorm use and 
occupancy policy, as it is called. 

Another odd hazard, very frequently 
insured against today is the rupture of so- 
called molasses tanks. In these large 
tanks various molasses distributors store 
this substance which you. know is very 
heavy. Near Boston recently one of these 
tanks gave way and considerable damage 
occurred. Property damage insurance 
against the breakage of such tanks has 
been issued. , 

A policy was recently written covering 
a mausoleum in the South against light- 
ning damage only. I mention this as an 
odd form of insurance because fire insur- 
ance in most states generally includes 
protection against lightning hazards, but 
here for some particular reason they 
wanted a cover against lightning only 
which was issued. Another strange 
thing in connection with this particular 
case was the fact that the applicant 
wanted a perpetual policy—that is, a non- 
cancellable policy. While a few non-can- 
cellable policies have been written in the 
way of accident insurance, insurance com- 


panies in general do not look with favor . 


upon perpetual policies, because of the 
heavy financial reserves which they have 
to set up in their statements. 


The Failure of Dams 


The failure of dams has been insured 
against in many instances. Furthermore, 
insurance companies are writing insur- 


ance every day against the failure of 
outside power. For instance, if a man 
has a manufacturing plant or any busi- 
ness which may be dependent upon power 
provided by public utilities and that 
source of power produttion has a break- 
down due to a fire, tornado, earthquake, 
explosion or lightning, it can be insured 
against and is known as outside power 
use and occupancy insurance. 


In a like manner there is an odd form 
of insurance which manufacturers occa- 
sionally use. Suppose a man who pro- 
duces vacuum cleaners has to assemble 
many of the parts. The motors might 
come from one source, and the metal 
handles from another, the wire from a 
third place and then all of the material 
which goes into the completion of the 
vacuum cleaner is assembled. If a fire 
occurred, or an earthquake, a windstorm 
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or anything of that sort which damaged 
the manufacturing company contributing 
these parts and thereby interrupted the 
manufacture or sale of these goods on 
the part of the assembler they can be 
insured by contingent use and occupancy 
insurance. . 

You may be surprised to know that 
insurance agents themselves insure their 
“contingents.” Sometimes agents have 
what is known as a profit sharing ac- 
count with their companies. Over a 
period of years the profit on the business 
which they have written is measured and 
if they actually make a profit with their 
company after taking into consideration 
premiums, losses and expenses they are 
paid a certain percentage of these profits 
as an inducement towards good selection 
of business and good ynderwriting. Many 
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“T Can Carry 
My Own Risk 
More Cheaply” 


Is this the reason why you haven’t yet 
protected your book accounts? Why try 
to do on a retail scale what we are doing 
in a wholesale way, hence much more 


efficiently and economically? 


The truth 


is, you cannot possibly, under any cir- 


cumstances, 


carry your own risk as 


cheaply as you can carry 


Credit Insurance 


You may transfer part of your capital 
from one ledger page to another, and call 
it a reserve; but that money is still in your 


business, and should not be exposed to 


losses. 


If you lose this reserve, you lose 


part of the very profit and capital which 
we insure for you and also its earning 
power for all time to come. 


Credit Managers, let us explain in detail 
the workings of American Credit Insur- 


ance along this line. 


Possibly we can 


bring to you a new thought—one which 
will save you some real money. 


Clhe AMERICAN 


CrREDIT~- INDEMNITY Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


J. F.M* FADDEN, presipent 
ce 


Offices in All Leading Cities 


New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Detroit, Atlanta, Milwaukee, Etc. 
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The Protection of Capital 


The Importance of Insurance to Credit Managers 
By T. Alfred Fleming 


National Board of Fire Underwriters, New York. 


OME time ago, during a trip to the 

Southwest, I noticed a great differ- 

ence in the stability of the road-bed 

of the railroad properties over which 
I was compelled to travel. Although I 
was riding in the same Pullman car for 
the entire trip, I observed that in some 
sections the road-bed was so uneven that it 
was almost impossible to read, without 
serious eye-strain: while in other sections 
of the territory, the train moved on with- 
out hardly a vibration. There was no dif- 
ference in the train, its engine, its cars, 
the weight of the rails, or the ties which 
bound them together. The difference was 
in the road-bed. One was composed of 
sand and earth which easily change and 
disintegrate because of weather condi- 
tions; while the other was constructed en- 
tirely of broken rock. In one case the bal- 
last holding the rails was noted as most 
deficient; while in the other, it held the 
ties to the road-bed and made them one 
distinct unit. 

The train represents the moving com- 
merce of the Nation, foreign and domes- 
tic; the rails, the great system of credit; 
the road-bed, the strong basis of insurance 
protection, supporting both credit and 


commerce; and the ballast the system of 
fire prevention and protection, which is 
necessary to combine these forces together. 

The secret of the power of any great na- 
tion depends upon the development and ex- 
pansion of its trade, both foreign and do- 
mestic. In this trade development the 
monetary power must always rule, and yet 
there is a voice which speaks in a louder 
and more commanding tone than even 
that of money. It is the voice of credit. 
It may almost be said that in the transac- 
tion of modern business the power of 
credit has dethroned the almighty dollar. 

If we endeavor to define credit, we find 
authorities differ materially. The defini- 
tion I like to apply is, “A system of mu- 
tual cooperation and organized confidence.” 
It has been stated by one in authority that 
97% of the commerce of the world today 
is carried on—on credit—and only 3% on 
cash. If this is true, then it is important 
that we consider all the forces which make 
this credit stable and sound. 


The Three C’s—and Coverage 


In the early days, credit was based on 
the consideration of two factors, (1) The 


Nationalize Your Credits 


Credit 
surance 


Credit insurance is designed not to replace the credit man 


but rather to assist him. 


The functions of the credit man and of credic insurance are 
separate and distinct. They have in common the purpose of 
protecting sales and, together, they make this protection as 
complete as possible from the time merchandise is sold until 


payment is received. 


A National Policy of Credit Insurance is credit insurance in 
its most effective form because it contains the guarantee of 
the World’s Largest Surety Company to prevent, else pay, all 
bad debt losses in excess of normal. 


Write for Copy of Our “ Outline of Credit Insurance” 


National Surety 
Company 


®~ B. lorce, Chairmar 


E. A. St. Joun, President 


E. M. Traat, Vice-President 


115 Broadway, New York 
Agencies in All Principal Cities 


capital back of the enterprise invested; 
(2) The character of the man at its head, 
In those days, a very small percentage of 
commercial transactions was negotiated 
on a credit basis. Because of the inade- 
quacy of the two credit factors just men- 
tioned, the development of new standards 
was necessary due to the enlargement of 
trade and the co-operation of business in- 
terests. So at the present day the credit 
of the world is largely dependent upon 
four considerations: Character, Capacity, 
Capital and Coverage. 

Individual and corporate characters are 
inherently good or bad and cannot always 
be depended upon. The capacity of the 
men in leadership of industry differs with 
their education, training and personal at- 
tainments. Capital or collateral is always 
subject to the changes of fortune, which 
are sometimes immediate and most unex- 
pected. For its integrity capital is de- 
pendent upon protection against disaster 
in any of its familiar forms. Therefore, 
commercial credit is never widely extended 
unless after consideration of the first three 
principles it is based upon the fourth es- ' 
sential, which is coverage or fire insur- 
ance protection. Fire insurance is sup- 
plying the bulwark of our present great 
credit and commercial system and upon its 
adequacy depends the permanence of our 
modern material civilization. Credit and 
commerce have always been closely associ- 
ated from the beginning. They were both 
born of a common need in commercial ex- 
pansion. 

Prior to the great fire which took place 
in London in 1666 and which devastated 
436 acres of the thickly populated streets 
of that city during four days of continu- 
ous burning, there was nothing known of 
insurance and very little, if any, of credit 
as we know it today. In that momentous 
conflagration, the rich and poor suffered 
alike. Over 200,000 citizens of all classes 
were left homeless and destitute and sub- 
ject to extreme misery. Many of these 
sufferers were prominent business men of 
London, who would be considered as excel- 
lent subjects of credit one day, but whose 
property was entirely annihilated the 
next. The history of this conflagration 
and of many others proves the fact that 
credit camnot be held within the narrow 
limits of ready cash and convertible secur'- 
ties. Fortunately the terrible character of 
the London fire, which shocked the world, 
brought into being the present system of 
fire insurance protection, and although in 
the early days, it was decidedly crude in its 
form, it introduced a principle through 
which solvency might be maintained in 
spite of fire loss. 

From that day till the present time the 
expansion of industry into its vast modern 
proportions has received its motive power 
from the credit system and its stability 
from the balance wheel of fire insurance. 
These two working together have largely 
brought the business world to its present 
state of efficiency. Fire insurance is noth- 
ing more or less than the sharing of the 
misfortunes of the few by the many who 


(Continued on page 42) 
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The expert motorist 
maintains almost mechan- 
ical control over his car. 
Steering, shifting of gears 
and the application of 
brakes are accomplished 
with hardly a thought. 
Certain situations, how- 
ever, require quick action 
of an ever alert mind 
that serious consequences 
may be forstalled. 


And so with business— 
the mechanical routine of 


/” At the Crossroads 


an important department 
needs only a_ guiding 
hand to steer it through 
the day’s transactions. 
But the trained and at- 
tentive mind of the watch- 
ful executive recognizes 
the signs of danger which 
call for quick action. 


The credit executive 
must be alert to condi- 
tions which would indi- 
cate a bad risk without 
the proper coverage by 
casualty insurance lines. 


Accident —Health—Workmen’s Compensation—Lia- 
bility—Automobile—Elevator—Plate Glass—Sprink- 
ler Leakage—Water Damage—Boiler—Engine—F ly- 
Wheel—Electrical Machinery—Burglary—Check All- 
teration and Forgery—Fidelity Bonds—Surety Bonds 


Maryland Casualty Company 


BALTIMORE 
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Even Barnum Was a 
“Sucker” 
(Continued from page 32) 
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A chain is 
no stronger 
than its 
weakest 


link... 


Fire 
thoughtlessness 































To fight the fires of 

America we have en- 
listed the best brains and 
scientific methods, and 
have made a new mean- 
ing for the word "cour- 
age" in the actual pres- 
ence of man’s hereditary 
enemy ... fire. 









@ Insurance Companies 
Stand ready to pour bil- 
lions of dollars into fire 
swept areas. 


5 
@ Cheoretically the 


chain of fire protection 
in America is well nigh 
perfect. Yet THOUGHT- 
LESSNESS with Fire so 
weakens this chain that 
America’s fire record is a 
national reproach. 
































criminal 


It is every citizen's job 
to help destroy this grow- 
ing menace. 

























































































































































































































English gentlemen. The discoverer of 
this curiosity asked Barnum how much he 
would pay for such a freak. Barnum said: 


“Why, let me see. There’s no use 
specifying a particular sum, or standing 
upon trifles in an affair of such impor- 
tance. I'll tell you what I will do. As 
soon as you bring your curiosity to me, 
and I find that the man is, and can 
do, what you say, you may hire a wagon, 
and the stoutest cart horse you can find 
in New York, and I will go with you to 
the United States Sub-Treasury build- 
ing at the corner of Wall and Nassau 
Street, and load on all the silver coin 
that wagon can carry and the horse can 
drag. That is merely your commission 
as agent. I will make terms with the 
curiosity afterwards.” 

The agent never appeared again. 

Barnum was however not shrewd enough 
to foresee the debacle that was approach- 
ing when he involved himself in the re- 
habilitation of the largest clock manv- 
facturing concern in the United States, 
situated in his home town, Bridgeport, 


in a real estate development in the east- 
ern end of the city and hailed this op- 
portunity to increase the wealth of his 
town and indirectly his own through his 
real estate. 


The clock company was mismanaged. 
Barnum was bled and bled for additional 
funds until the company went under com- 
pletely leaving very few assets. He had 
shown little or no business acumen in 
his manufacturing venture. Untiwittingly 
he had indorsed notes that totaled about 
$500,000. He had trusted the managers 
of a business about which he know little 
or nothing. 

Barnum, however, came back. He had 
a human investment or asset that he had 
completely overlooked. General Tom 
Thumb, the “littlest man in the universe,” 
who had been made wealthy by Barnum, 
offered to go on tour with his bene- 
factor so that the showman’s fortune 
might be retrieved. Barnum accepted and 
lived to entertain the past generation and 
some of the present with his marvellous 
aggregation of amazing curiosities, in- 
cluding Jo-Jo, the Dog-Faced Boy and 
with 

JUMBO 
THE ONLY MASTODON ON EARTH, WHOSE 
LIKE THE WORLD WILL NEVER SEE AGAIN 
JUMBO 
THE UNIVERSAL SYNONYM FOR ALL 
PENDOUS THINGS. 
THE TOWERING MONARCH OF HIS MIGHTY 
RACE! 

GIVE THE LITTLE ONES A LAST RIDE ON 

THEIR GIANT, DOCILE FRIEND 


STU- 








Conn. Meantime, Barnum was engaged 
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E. B. Heller, President of 
the R. C. M. N. A. 


AST PRESIDENT F. B. McCOMAS 

of the National Association of Credit 
Men, conveyed the greetings of the As. 
sociation to the Retail Credit Men's 
National Association at their convention 
held in August at Los Angeles, which 
was well attended in view of the fact that 
it was held at a considerable distance from 
the numerical center of the membership, 

The following Officers and Directors 
were elected for the ensuing year. 

President, E. B. Heller, St. Louis; First 
Vice-President, Leopold L. Meyer, Hous- 
ton; Second Vice-President, J. R. Hewitt, 
Baltimore; Managing Director, David J. 
Woodlock, St. Louis; Directors: Ray J. 
Puckett, Wichita; Frank E. Parker, De- 
troit; Richard P. Crawford, Baton 
Rouge; Edw. J. Dollard, San Francisco; 
Charles Martin, Springfield; Charles L, 
Graden, Portland. 

Managing Director, David J. Woodlock 
writes, “Our program this year was some- 
thing entirely new. Only two or three 
high powered speeches were made and 
the remainder of the time was devoted to 
an Open Forum discussion of problems 
which are now worrying the Retail Credit 
men. Practically an entire day was given 
to a discussion of instalment business and 
another day to the operation costs of 
the credit department, together with a dis- 
cussion of the question as to whether or 
not a lenient collection policy tended to 
increase volume. to such an extent as to 
justify an additional loss.” 

It is believed that during the coming 
year there will be more co-operation than 
ever between the two national organiza- 
tions devoted to credit. 


N. A. C. M. Audit 
H. CONANT & CO., New York, 
e certify as follows that they have 
audited the books of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men: 

“Gentlemen: We certify that we have 
audited the books of account and records 
of your Association for the fiscal period 
of eleven months ended April 30, 1926, 
for the purpose of verifying the Treas- 
urer’s statement of receipts and disburse- 
ment contained in “Convention Reports” 
covering the Thirty-First Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of Credit 
Men; and that this statement is in agree- 
ment with the books of the Association. 

“We further certify that the balances 
of general fund reported to be in banks 
at May 1, 1926, amounting to $1,075.13 
and $12,261.06 respectively, were verified 
and reconciled with the bank statements; 
and that the Liberty Loan bonds and 
other securities in the amount of #1,- 
700.00, reported as being on hand, were 
verified by personal inspection and count. 

Respectfully submitted, 

L. H. CONANT & CO. 
By L. H. Conant, 
Certified Public Accountant. 








Choate Forms Company 

ERBERT E. CHOATE (former di- 

rector of the National Association 
of Credit Men,) and Barnard A. Boykin 
announce that they have formed, effective 
September 1, 1926, a business and finan- 
cial association whereby Mr. Choate has 
acquired an interest in Barnard Boykin 
and Company, insurance agents, and Mr. 
Boykin has acquired a like interest in 





Choate Investment Company, (charter ap- 
plied for). The latter corporation will 
be amply capitalized and will deal in real 
estate mortgage loans and high-grade pur- 
chase money notes;‘and also act as agent 
for those wishing to avail themselves of 
its services in placing investments, either 
in real estate mortgages or other secuti- 
ties. The companies’ address is Hurt 


Building, Atlanta 
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A Manual for the Commercial 
Letter-Writer 


BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE HAND- 
BOOK. James H. Picken. A. W. Shaw 
Company, Chicago, 1926. 836 pp. $7.50 


Back in 1911 the A. W. Shaw Company 
published a set of books under the title 
“Business Correspondence Library” which 
was successful to the extent of a sale of 
about 75,000 sets. The present Handbook, 
by James H. Picken, lecturer on Adver- 
tising in the School of Commerce of 
Northwestern University, is designed to 
teplace the “Library”, now 15 years old 
and consequently not fully abreast of the 
times. It is not, however, a “rehash” of 
the books comprising the “Library” set, 
fully 95 per cent. of the material being 
new. 


In his introductory chapter, the author 
defines modern business correspondence 
and traces its development from its origin 
down to the present time. He discusses 
its relation to business and to general ad- 
vertising, emphasizing the importance of 
sympathetic procedure in planning and 
using business letters and direct-advertis- 
ing forms. The second chapter, on “Mod- 
ern Uses of Business Letters,” sets forth 
the advantages of the direct appeal and 
the use of letters in various lines and 
departments of business. The sales, in- 
quiry, collection, adjustment and educa- 
tional or good-will types of letters are de- 
scribed, dangers are pointed out and a 


chart of preferable mailing dates is pro- 
vided. 


Subsequent chapters tell how to plan the 
letter, how to make the opening engaging, 
the body of the communication psycholo- 
gically effective and the closing so appeal- 
ing as to secure “the name on the dotted 
line,” the overdue check or whatever other 
result the correspondent hopes to attain. 
Special chapters are devoted to such sub- 
jects as inducements and premiums, analy- 
sis of the prospect and the proposition, 
and campaigns to build mail order busi- 
ness and retail trade. Chapter XXI, 
“Letters That Collect Money by Mail,” 
will naturally interest credit managers. 
Mr.’ Picken stresses diplomacy, and the 
importance of the credit department as a 
builder and conserver of good-will. 




























































In form this volume does not follow 
the present marked trend toward thin 
paper and flexible covers for books of the 

ndbook type. Printed on thick stock, 
and bound in heavy cloth, it has the ap- 
pearance of a law-book rather than that of 
a handbook for desk use. Seventy-one 
and 226 letters are reproduced. The letters 








are admirably chosen, and the author 
offers them with the significant statement 
that only letters “of known result” have 
been included. 


Straight Talk on Coal 


THE COAL MINER’S STRUGGLE bOR 
INDUSTRIAL STATUS. Arthur E. Suf- 
fern. The Macmillan Co. N. Y. 1926. 
462 pp. $2.50. 

The Institute of Economics, established 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York, has added this significant volume 
to its group of publications designated as 
“Investigations in Industry and Labor.” 
The previously published volumes in this 
Series were “Miners’ Wages and the Cost 
of Coal” (1924) and “The Case of Bitum- 
inous Coal” (1925). 


The author of the present volume, 
Arthur E. Suffern, acknowledges the co- 
operation of the Council and members of 
the staff of the Institute in the investi- 
gation of the problem and the preparation 
of the results for publication. Dr. Harold 
G. Moulton, Director of the Institute, con- 
tributes a brief but illuminating Preface 
to the book. 


This is certainly a timely volume. Al- 
though literally tons of material on the 
coal situation have been printed and cir- 
culated, it has been very difficult to find 
the wheat in a prodigious amount of chaff. 
Most of the material has been the baldest 
kind of propaganda, in behalf of either 
the mine owners or the unions. This is 
the fairest and certainly the most com- 
plete study yet made of industrial rela- 
tions as they exist in the coal industry. 

Part I, following an introductory chap- 
ter, comprises four chapters under the 
general heading of “The Struggle for Col- 
lective Bargaining.” Part II deals with 
“Present Agencies for Collective Bargain- 
ing” and describes the miners’ organiza- 
tion, the operators’ association and the 
work of the anthracite joint conference. 
The third part of the book discusses the 
development of rules and principles of 
industrial relations. The Appendix has 
five sections, dealing respectively with the 
“basic agreement” or contract between 
the Operators of the Central Competitive 
Coal Field and the United Mine Workers 
of America; the average paid-up member- 
ship of the U. M. W. A.; the locals in 
the U. M. W. A. as of 1923; the Rules 
on Order of Work; and the Rules on 
Stoppages. 


The message of this’ book is one of 
progress in the direction of industrial 
peace. We have not yet attained, but 
we are attaining. The procedure by means 
of which agreements are arrived at and 
enforced in the coal industry constitutes 


The Business Library _ . 


By Frank A. Fall, Litt.D. 


Director of Education and Research, National Association of Credit Men 


an important forward movement in our in- 
dustrial evolution. There are, of course as 
the recent strike amply proves, still causes 
of dispute sticking out like sore thumbs on 
the hands of both operators and miners. 
The latter are intent on unionizing the 
industry completely. The operators, to 
most of whom the “check-off” is worse 
than a red flag to a bull, are equally im- 
tent on blocking the progress of this 
unionization movement. 


Between these two millstones we, the 
coal-using public, are ground. Since we 
have to suffer from the grinding process, 
we may as well get a little intellectual 
consolation by learning some essential 
facts about the millstones. Such as these 
facts are, and they are not altogether 
discouraging, they will be found, presented 
with insight and discrimination, between 


the covers of this consistently interesting 
book. 


Elements of Accounts 
INTRODUCTORY ACCOUNTING. JJ. A. 

Powelson, C. P. A. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

N. Y. 1926. 719 pp. $5. 

The author of this well-planned text 
was introduced to readers of “The Busi- 
ness Library” some months ago, when 
William H. Bell’s “Auditing” was re- 
viewed. Mr. Powelson collaborated with 
Mr. Bell by supplying the part of the book 
designated as “Auditing Cases and Ques- 
tions.” 

In “Introductory Accounting” Mr. 
Powelson goes it alone, and clearly 
demonstrates that his abilities as an author 
are by no means inferior to his talents 
as a collaborator. He has devised a 
most attractive method of approach, and 
fully accomplishes his avowed purpose, 
which is to present the materials of book- 
keeping and elementary accounting and 
furnish material so that anyone without 
previous knowledge of the subject may 
apply the methods directly to the busi- 
ness in which he is engaged. 

The modern “balance sheet method” of 
approach is used in this book. The intro- 
ductory chapter deals with financial state- 
ments and accounting periods. This leads 
to a discussion of the ledger, the trial 
balance and the function of the journal 
in the double entry system of accounts. 
Subsequent chapters take up such sub- 
jects as locating errors, closing the books 
and preparing financial statements from 
working papers. 

Several chapters are devoted to business 
procedure and forms. These deal with 
the handling of cash, columnar records, 
controlling accounts, purchasing, receiving, 
shipping, invoicing, monthly statements, 
notes, drafts and interest. Proper entries 
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are indicated for notes receivable and 
notes payable. Three complete chapters 
are devoted to partnership, three to ac- 
crued and deferred items, two to depreci- 
ation, obsolesence and depletion, and three 
to corporations. 

i Typical nominal accounts and typical 
profit and loss statements are presented, 
one chapter applying to trading com- 
panies and one to manufacturing concerns, 
The concluding chapters of the book deal 
with the voucher system, the significance 
of balance sheet accounts, and balance 
sleet classification and interpretation. 


The regular text material is supple- 
mented by three sections of practice set 
material, aggregating about 70 pages, and 
a seven-page Index. A particularly useful 
feature of the volume is an “Outline of 
Chapters and Practical Work,” placed 
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between the Table of Contents and the 
first chapter of the text. . This will be 
invaluable to instructors who are using 
the book in classroom work, and also to 
isolated students who are attempting to 
acquire a knowledge of bookkeeping and 
aceounting by the home study method. 


A Study in Management 


DEPARTMENT STORE ORGANIZATION. 
Vol. I. Arthur Lazarus, C. P. A. Dry 
= Economist. N. Y. 1926. 194pp. 


This is the first part of a trilogy on 
the organization of department stores, 
and covers specifically the chief executive 
and merchandise functions. The second 
volume, as planned, will deal with the 
organization of the financial credit and 




























it dcminates. 


Control 


Control is the brain of business in 
action. Stability and progress de- 
pend upon it. As it is intelligent so 
Organization, Sys- 
tem, Method are hopeless without 
it. And control is hopeless and 
worthless, unless founded on, and 
continually supported by, accu- 
rate and usable knowledge based 
on timely facts and figures. 
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control functions and the third with the 
store management function. 


The author of this volume is on the 
staff of the Dry Goods Economist, hay- 
ing the title of store system and account- 
ing editor. He is also managing director 
of the U. P..C. Bureau of Business Eco. 
nomics. Other books from his pen are 
“Stock Control in Department Stores” and 
“Vital Department Store Statistics.” 


In the opinion of Mr. Lazarus, the past 
five years have been most important in 
the development of control methods for 
department stores. First, the system o1 
expense classification was evolved. With 
this came the retail method of accounting. 
Then followed plans for department pur- 
chase control, and within the last few 
years definite procedure for unit merchan- 
Gise control has been developed. 


These improvements, the author sug- 
gests, have added to the stability of the 
department store, but there can be nv 
lasting stability until equal study has been 
given to correct department store organi- 
zation. The proposed trilogy represents 
an attempt toward such a study. 


After the initial chapter, which stresses 
the importance of business organization, 
Mr. Lazarus indicates the place of the 
chief executive in the department store 
fabric, describes the information which he 
must have in order to function efficiently, 
and emphasizes the value of “a united 
front for selling.” 


The functions of the merchandise man- 
ager are then discussed, and next those 
of the sales manager and the advertising 
manager. Special chapters are devoted to 
the relation of the merchandise manager 
to the buyer, information which should 
be at the disposition of the buyer, ana 
the functions of the assistant buyer. 


Subsequent chapters deal with the place 
of the sales person in the store organiza 
tion; the style bureau, comparative shop- 
ping and the want section; work and 
alteration rooms; and main factors in 
organization. 


An Appendix of about 90 pages pre- 
sents the material of a Buyer’s Manual, 
prepared and used by a well-kr:own de- 
partment store in one of the Middle 
Atlantic States. This contains a particu- 
larly useful organization chart, showing 
the responsibilities and the inter-relations 
of the various units in the selling depart- 
ment. 


The book is well printed and most at- 
tractively bound in a durable maroon cloth 
with lettering in gold. 


Election of Director 


Charles H. Merrill, President of Hol- 
brook, Merrill & Stetson (hardware) of 
San Francisco, Calif., was elected a direc- 
tor of the National Association of Credit 
Men to take the place of the late R. N. 
Carson. The selection was made by the 
Board of Directors at the annual meet- 
ing in September. 


Telephone COR tlandt 3787 


Samuel Newberger & Co. 


Accountants & Auditors 
38 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
SAMUEL NEWBERGER, C. P. A. 


Member, American Institute of Accountants 
COST SYSTEMS—TAX REPORTS 
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Odd Lines of Insurance 
(Continued from page 34) 


of the agencies and big brokerage houses 
have been accustomed to earning such a 
profit each year and now insure this an- 
ticipated profit or contingent. That is, if 
an agent expected to receive $5000 for 
the year as a profit contingent from his 
company, he will insure that contingent 
amount, and in the event his profits do 
not reach the amount insured due, per- 
haps, to a catastrophe producing tremen- 
dous losses, the insurance company would 
pay the difference. 


Safe Deposit Boxes Insured 


I wonder if you know that valuables 
in safe deposit boxes are actually insured 
against loss from burglary notwithstand- 
ing the protection the banks offer. A 
good many of these policies have been 
issued by insurance companies, some di- 
rect to individuals and others in a blanket 
form to the banks which then assume 
such liability on behalf of their clients. 
You may think this is a very far-fetched 
protection, for what could be safer than 
valuables in a safe deposit box? Suppos- 
ing a theft is committed by some em- 
ployees of the bank or someone gains en- 
trance under false pretense, the loss 
would be covered under one of these 
safe deposit bonds. 


Demolition and increased cost of con- 
struction is an odd form of insurance 
protection very seldom pushed in a sales 
way by the insurance companies. It 
means this: if someone should have a 
fire loss where a local ordinance required 
that the building when partly completed 
would have to be entirely demolished and 
then built in keeping with new ordinances, 
the additional loss so produced would be 
protected. Perhaps the building would 
have to be re-constructed of stone or 
steel. Now in the event the property has 
to be demolished in accordance with the 
city ordinances, or built at an increased 
cost of construction to meet the demands 
of these laws, this also is insured against. 


Radium insurance was once an accom- 
modation line—today it is standard. Rad- 
ium as used in hospitals, at clinics and by 
doctors is insured against loss from any 
cause whatever. The marine insurance 
companies write such insurance and have 
a standard policy for it. They also in- 
sure negative films—that is, the master 
film of a moving picture is insured 
against loss by fire or other perils. The 
cost of the whole production may be a 
loss if such a film is destroyed. 


Then smoke or smudge insurance is 
now a standard line. It insures home 
owners against smoke or smudge damage 
from oil burners. 


Every new development brings new in- 
surance. Aviation brought aircraft in- 
surance—also aircraft accident tickets, at 
first an odd line—now standard. The 
radio brought an all risk radio policy. The 
popularity of fur coats produced the fur 
floater to cover the value of fur coats 
under all conditions. The predominance 
of closed automobiles over open ones 
found the automobile plate glass policy 
standardized. The dollar-down-and-dol- 
lar-a-week idea gave cause for the de- 
ferred payment policy to protect goods 
sold on time. Insurance lends itself well 
to American ingenuity and many new odd 
lines are introduced each year only to 
find the majority becoming standard lines 
available to all at standard rates. 
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The life of an underwriter is no longer 
one of monotonous routine. It is one of 
variety and education and very frequently 
romantic—and even occasionally  scap- 
dalous, particularly when confidential re. 
ports are studied on individuals desiring 
special insurance consideration. 


Credit Foresight 


By John D. Patterson 
Marshall-Wells Co., Duluth. 
N January 18, 1926, the Credit De- 
partment of Marshall-Wells Co, 
Duluth, received a, financial statement 
from the Peoples Hardware & Furniture 
Co., Eveleth, Minn. Stock and Fixtures 
were listed at $8,800. 


Marshall-Wells Company wrote cus- 
tomer on January 19, as follows: 

“We observe that you are only carry- 
ing $2,500.00 worth of insurance on your 
stock. We believe that this should be in- 
creased to at least $6,000.00 at the very 
minimum.” 


The customer replied on January 26, 
1926, in these words: 


“In accordance with your request, I have 
had the fire insurance on our stock and 
fixtures increased to $7,500.00. I never 
was much of a believer in fire insurance 
owing to the high premium rates, but I 
can readily see where the creditors have 
a right to insist on insurance for self- 
protection.” 

A clipping from the Duluth News Trib- 
une gives the final chapter of the story. 
It reads:, 

$20,000 Fire Destroys EveLeTH 

BusINEss PLACE 
(News Tribune Special) 

Eveleth, Minn., Feb. 18, 1926. 

Fire of unknown origin destroyed the 
frame building housing the People’s 
Hardware and Furniture Company, and 
the contents here tonight. The loss is 
total and is placed at more than $20,000. 

The fire started shortly before 11 P.M. 
and was under control in a short time. 
A family living above the store escaped. 

The building, which is rented by the 
Peoples Hardware & Furniture Com- 
pany, is valued at $12,000.00 and con- 
tents $10,000.00. Very little insurance 
is believed to have been carried by the 
concern, 

The insurance taken out so recently rep- 
resents the only hope to creditors. 

_ The obvious moral for credit managers 
is: 

Check your financial statements care- 
fully znd insist that adequate insurance 
be provided. 


The Protection of Capital 
(Continued from page 36) 

were not so unfortunate. The develop- 
ment of fire insurance has been dependent 
upon its many years of experience. Every 
serious conflagration of the past three cen- 
turies has taught its new lesson and hun- 
dreds of the weaker companies have suc- 
cumbed to serious losses. The result is 
that today the largest part of insurance 
protection is carried by over two hundred 
large fire insurance companies, whose cap- 
ital and surplus have been enlarged so as 
to withstand the utmost strain of enormous 
catastrophes; while the rates charged for 
safe coverage have been reduced to the 
lowest minimum of sane underwriting, 
gauged by the history and experience of 
past years. 


80 Billions Credit Coverage 


In America there is at present a credit 
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coverage of fire insurance of over $80,- 
000,000,000 written by 150,000 agents and 
placed in over 40,000,000 policies, and all 
business of every kind depends upon the 
security it affords. 


Fire insurance is the backlog of busi- 
ness. It protects the investment, the pur- 
chaser, the employee, as well as the credit 
standing. It also makes possible the es- 
tablishment of homes. The last census re- 
port stated that there were mortgages ag- 
gregating $11,001,000,000 outstanding on 
owned farms and homes in the United 
States and that the value of the properties 
covered was $31,000,000,000. The point to 
bear in mind is that had it not been for 
fire insurance protection on these farms 
and homes, it would have been impossible 
to borrow this huge sum, since mortgagees 
are not risking their money on property 
that may be destroyed over night, unless 
their investment is properly safeguarded. 


It is readily seen, that, through a vast 
network of millions of dollars of policies, 
fire insurance companies have been en- 
abled to tie together the material posses- 
sions of 110,000,000 Americans, so that 
from the standpoint of fire hazard the 
credit manager is not trusting the indi- 
vidual policyholder. He is trusting Amer- 
ica, 

To what extent do credit managers con- 
sider the importance of the applicants’ fire 
insurance protection or the safe condition 
of the buildings in which their invéstment 
is made? A few years ago, Harlow N. 
Higginbotham, formerly of Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago, whose business abil- 
ity was widely recognized, speaking on the 
subject of the relation of insurance to 
credit, expressed himself as follows: 


“As a matter of fact, it would be 
impossible to carry on business with- 
out insurance against loss by fire. 
It would so disturb values of all prop- 
erty that it would materially interfere 
with the loaning of money; credits 
which are such a vast aid now would 
be almost impossible. It would prac- 
tically reduce trade to a cash basis 
limit, the volume of business almost 
to stagnation . . 


“In extending credits to merchants, 
I am constantly considering questions 
concerning a customer’s fire insur- 
ance. His statement of his assets 
would not be complete if it did not 
set forth the amount of insurance car- 
ried, as well as the kind of building 
occupied and its environment. It is 
to me a note of warning if I find a 
customer either over or under-insured. 
If he is over-insured, I am thinking 
of the moral hazard to me in extend- 
ing credit to him. If he is under- 
insured, I am thinking of the busi- 
ness hazard in extending credit to 
him. . 

“The only safe way is to insure, 
and a business that will not enable a 
man to insure is not worth having 
and should be promptly discontinued.” 


From time to time in the United States, 
fire eludes the control of firemen and de- 
vours entire sections of a city. Under 
such conditions the losses are prodigious 
and the community dependent upon its 
Own resources might easily become bank- 
tupt. A glance at the history of the fi- 
nancial records of the last 50 years would 

sufficient to convince us of the truth of 
this statement. In a single day, a few 
years ago, there were three conflagrations 
as widely spread as Georgia, Tennessee 
and Texas, each bringing losses of mil- 
lions of dollars. The 



























50,000,000 San ° 


Francisco fire in 1906 was possibly the 
greatest of all that have yet occurred but 
even greater conflagrations may have been 
narrowly averted. 


Service to Credit 


I ask the readers of CrepIT MONTHLY 
as experts in the matter of credit, 
what would have been the effect on the 
financial structure of American business 
if San Francisco had been compelled to 
work out its own recovery from its own 
resources. Does any one doubt that that 
city would not have been set back for at 
least a generation, while the complicated 
interests, financial, commercial and indus- 
trial, which form such a delicate mechan- 
ism of nation-wide scope would have been 
shaken throughout? If fire insurance, 
therefore, performed no service to credit 
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Vigilance 


The most careful scrutiny is necessary to 
keep your books free from the accounts of 
those whose fraudulent aims are unsuspected. 

An examination of the prospect’s insurance 
coverage will help materially your decision as 
to the safety of the risk. 

Unceasing vigilance by the credit man and 
the underwriter have done much toward re- 
ducing unnecessary loss. 


Assets as of January Ist, 1926. .$67,922,096.58 
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save that of tiding American cities over 
the unhappy experience of conflagration, 
that service would be enormous. 


The fire losses of recent years have as- 
sumed such proportions as to startle all 
students of economic subjects. The last 
report of the Actuarial Bureau of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters gives a 
total of $549,000,000 of invested wealth 
destroyed in twelve months by ravages of 
fire. This amount almost equals the entire 
sum paid by the United States for its in- 
tricate national defense system. Every 
cent of value burned is gone from our 
system of commercial development and 
nothing of value is recoverable therefrom. 


In these circumstances what are some 
of the important features to be taken into 
consideration in properly extended credit? 


(Continued on page 46) 
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A Credit Manager on Health 


“Get Variety and Interest into Your Exercise!” 


An Interview with 


- Albert E. Facey, Jr., 


Credit Manager. Powers Photo Engraving Company, New York 


when asked his opinion about the 

necessity for credit executives keep- 

ing physically fit, “that every credit 
manager were as receptive to the idea 
of physical fitness as are the officers and 
mechanical staff of our company, from 
our president down to the office boy. 

“You may recall that, in Samuel 
Butler’s ‘Erewhon,’ sickness was a 
capital offense. A cold in the head 
meant a term in jail. So there was 
little sickness in the country. The 
National Association of Credit Men 
has favored the enactment of many 
useful statutes, but so far has not 
recommended a law against physical 
sickness of credit executives. Per- 
haps it would be hard to make the 
punishment fit the crime.” 

Although he jokes about it, Mr. 
Facey is a firm believer in exercise 
and he is especially convinced that 
credit executives as a whole, need 
to keep physically fit. The neces- 
sity for making important decisions 
and for covering also a mass of de- 
tails, and general nervous strain of 
credit work make grave inroads on 
a physique not given proper atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Facey had this brought forc- 
ibly home when he himself suffered 
a nervous breakdown, following a 
long period of overwork. Medical 
attention alleviated but could not 
correct his condition. It is only 
since he has taken regular exer- 
cises, under experienced direction, 
that he has fully regained his health and 
weight. 

But, unlike many enthusiasts, Mr. Facey 
does not believe that exercise alone is 
the panacea for the sedentary credit exec- 
utive. In staging his physical “come- 
back,” he has formulated a definite phi- 
losophy of healthful living. It may be 
summed up as medical inspection once 
a year, exercise, relaxation, variety, hob- 
bies, sensible eating, and plenty of air and 
sunlight. 


| WISH,” said Albert E. Facey, Jr., 


Value of Walking 


“Many people think of exercise only 
as rather tiresome work in a gymnasium. 
They forget that walking is a splendid 
exercise. I believe that a credit executive 
will find that the time he may lose in 
walking certain distances, which he 
usually travels by street car, will be more 
than made up by his increased efficiency 
and ability to handle a greater volume of 
work. 

“Some of the objections against exer- 
cise are lack of time and the fact that it 
is monotonous. To the first objection, I 
can only say that I have found the short 
time I give each day to physical culture 
has been more than made up in my in- 
creased capacity for work. As for exer- 
cise being monotonous—my only advice 
is to choose some form of exercise which 
interests you. Personally, 1 find enough 


interest in regaining my health and well 
being.” 

Relaxation Mr. Facey regards as im- 
portant as physical culture. He devotes 
one hour every day to simply relaxing— 
letting his mind drift where it will or, 
as the old country woman put it, “jest 
sittin’ thinkin’.” 


ANY CARBON, 
Doc? 


Mr. Facey has his own ideas on hob- 
bies. 


“We are often advised to have hob- 
bies,” he remarked; “and among them 
we are told that gardening is good. Per- 
sonally, I think it is a very poor hobby. 
What credit executives should have in the 
way of a hobby is something that is ab- 
sorbing. In gardening, as in many other 
avocations, the work is so largely manual 
that one’s mind can wander at will. It is 
liable to wander to business problems. 
The only way to keep it from doing this 
is to plunge it into some hobby which 
engrosses every bit of one’s attention. 


“As for eating, I suppose it is a plati- 
tude to say that we all overeat and more 
or less clog our systems with waste mat- 
ter. When we get away from eating with 
our eyes and eat food for its value, we 
will not only be healthier, but will eat 
much less than we do now. Although I 
am steadily gaining weight, I have cut 
down my dinner—usually a very heavy 
meal—by about 50 per cent.” 


Asked if he believed in being inspected 
by one’s doctor periodically, Mr. Facey 
replied in the affirmative with some em- 
phasis. 

“If I had done this a few years ago,” 
he said, “the conditions leading up to my 
breakdown might have been avoided. A 
thorough examination by your physician 


at least once a year is excellent health 
insurance. As one large life insurance 
company recently put it, ‘Don’t dodge 
your doctor.’ The large life insurance 
companies are doing a valuable commu- 
nity work in their efforts towards the 
prevention of disease and the dissemi- 
nation of information on keeping well.” 
Mr. Facey is, of course, a strong 
believer in the health-building quali- 
ties of air and sunlight. He thinks 
it would be beneficial for credit 
executives to get out sometime dur- 
ing the day, if only to sit for a few 
moments in a park or to walk 
through the city streets. 


Variety in Daily Life 


. He believes that variety is a great 
stabilizer of human moods and kills 
that sense of monotony which slows 
up our work. He recently discov- 
ered that he was boarding exactly 
the same car on the same train each 
night. He knew every occupant of 
the car by name. It came over him 
that this was a foolish habit. Since 
then, he rides home in a different 
car each night and enjoys the ad- 
venture of an almost new trip every 
day. The same thing applies to the 
paths we choose to and from our 
home or office. Usually we tread 
the same route until we could name 
each thing upon it blindfolded. 
Change our direction by even a 
block and we discover things we had 
never known existed before. Your 
exercise should be interesting and you 
should get variety into it. 2 
“I don’t wish to be thought a crank, 
said Mr. Facey, “but I have arrived at a 
sort of philosophy regarding credit work 
which I am glad to pass on for what it 1s 
worth to readers of the Creprr MonruHLY. 
Credit executives should do everything 
within their power to keep their view- 
points fresh. Monotony and the reliance 
on habits breed in us a too conventional 
attitude. It might be applied to our work. 
Almost daily, the credit executive faces 
a new situation of some sort or another 
which requires special thought. To give 
it the correct attention his mind must be 
kept elastic—responsive—and one of the 
best ways of achieving this, I find, is by 
varying the trifling habits of my daily 
life.” . 
Mr. Facey thinks that a healthy body is 
a first necessity for an alert, active mind. 
He believes, however, that there is much 
misdirected effort along the lines of physi- 
cal culture. 
“So many feel that they must simply 
strive for an unusual muscle development, 
or some other thing, that they lose sight 
of the real purpose of all exercise—the 
all-round development of the body. | 
see no need for credit executives to be- 
come Sandows. But I do think they will 
get through their day’s work quicker and 
with less effort if they possess a body 
that is fit. (Continued on page 51) 
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IT is the business of the engineers and experts 
of our Improved Risk Department to suggest or 
devise property improvements that cut insur- 
ance costs and hold fire losses to a minimum. 
Frequently the first year’s savings of insurance 
premiums more than pay for the improvements. 


Ask your Broker or any 
Fireman’s Fund Agent anywhere 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
a INSURANCE COMPANY 


Marine 


Automobile 
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Management, Men and Motives 


A TREATISE ON INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


This Treatise will make you think and Help you to solve the problem 
of Relations with your employees. 





The Group Insurance Idea should have a definite place in your mind as 
an employer. Group Insurance is not a patent remedy, but a specific 
help in reducing Mental Unrest and Manual Inefficiency in your plant. 


Providing for the Future of one’s family is a part of the American idea 
of a High Standard of Living. Group insurance helps your employees 
to obtain what you as an individual secure. 


A request to our Inquiry Bureau will pro- 
cure for you a copy of this valuable treatise 
without obligation. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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—which means to you the 
greatest security of insured 
credits. 
URING 1925 our assets 
were increased by $2,- 
500,154.24, bringing the to- 
tal assets to 


$16,689,381.17 


Unearned premium reserves 
increased by $1,049,772.33 
which brought the total 


premium reserves to 
$8,447,976.18 


Premium income increased 
by $894,037.77. Net surplus 
advanced by $1,548,838.20 
—making the total net sur- 
plus 


$5,552,501.45 


which, added to our capital 
of $1,500,000 gives a policy- 
holders’ surplus of 


$7,052,501.45 


Nattottl Libyrty 


Insurance Company 
of America. 


Home Office: 709 Sixth Ave. 
New York 





Losses Paid Since 
Organization 
$65,885 546.34 


The Protection of Capital 
(Continued from page 43) 
When you are weighing the financial 
soundness of any applicant’s claim for 
credit, besides considering his honesty, his 
business activity and the standing of his 
concern, would it not be wise always to 
consider his fire insurance coverage and 
his attitude on fire prevention and protec- 
tion? It would not be sufficient to know 
that the applicant was insured, but a study 


should be made of the companies carrying ° 


such an insurance, their standing and ‘Sta- 
bility, the exact conditions of the policies 
and other features related thereto. 


Fire is usually an evidence of human de- 
linquency. It is found that premises where 
the fire hazard is heaviest are those which 
show a lack of forethought in simple pro- 
tective measures and a general deficiency 
in housekeeping methods. Carelessness as 
to premises is generally coupled with lax- 
ity of discipline, looseness of business 
methods and a general tendency toward 
inefficiency. A man’s attitude toward the 
subject of fire prevention and protection 
may be a barometer of his business char-. 
acter, which would greatly affect his 
claim for credit. 


If the National Association of Credit 
Men were to let it be known that here- 
after they intended to consider the condi- 
tion of the premises of the creditee as to 
fire prevention, fire protection and watch- 
man service in determining his title to 
credit, does any one doubt that the atti- 
tude of the public would not change al- 
most over night? If I were considering a 
credit claim, along with all other features 
that have been mentioned, I would make a 
study of the construction of the buildings 
where much credit is extended, as to the 
possibility of fire originating, as to the ease 
with which fire would spread from one 
section to another, making the entire oper- 
ation subject to one fire, the hazard of the 
industry which would come from adjoin- 
ing buildings and the possibility of a fire 
being controlled in its incipiency, if it did 
start. These are but a few of the im- 
portant features which ought to be em- 
bodied in a credit survey. 


In the great work of fire prevention, 
the National Association of Credit Men 
have always taken a vital interest. They 
have been one of the staunchest support- 
ers of this movement. I am wondering if 
the application of such policies as I have 
outlined here would not make practical our 
fire prevention movement. There is prob- 
ably no organization whose code of ac- 
tivity more fully recognizes the need of 
fire prevention and protection than the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 


Moral Hazard Information 


(Continued from page 32) 
it was of higher things is of more real 


importance than the financial statement 
which he makes. 


A series of fires which occurred in “the 
Swamp,” the leather district of New York 
City, is a good illustration of this point. 
These fires occurred shortly after the war. 
Scrap leather had boomed and slumped 
and dealers caught with the goods faced 
a heavy loss. Then the fires began. 


In every case the fire started on the 
premises of men who had but recently 
come into the district and also who, in 
every instance, had come from a locality 
that stands in the minds of New Yorkers 
for questionable practices. The old es- 
tablished houses took their losses without 
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any attempt to unjustly pass them on to 
some one else. The men whose youthful 
playground had been the slums, whose 
background was bad, left. the insurance 
companies to hold the bag. This matter 
of honesty can be helped by cultivation, 
but’ it becomes ingrained in the character 
largely through the influence of parents 
and teachers and early surroundings. A 
knowledge of this background should be a 
part of every credit file. 


History First 


It has been definitely established that it 
is the same crook who has questionable 
fires and questionable failures who pulls 
crooked tricks generally, and _ conse- 
quently the history of the individual 
should take first place in the consideration 
of the credit grantor. (The credit 
grantor in this sense, of course, includes 
the fire underwriter.) 


Character is indicated by little things as 
well as big. The man who helps a crooked 
bankrupt hide his assets, the man who 
furnishes fake bills to bolster up a 
crooked claim made under an insurance 
policy, is just as lacking in character as 
the crook who is trying to put over the 
questionable deal, and these are just as 
much to be avoided. Some day these men 
will have a crooked fire or a crooked 
bankruptcy. It is merely a matter of 
time. The bad background is there. 


As protection against fire loss is neces- 
sary to the safe granting of credit, the 
underwriter faces a difficult problem, in 
that through the receipt of incorrect in- 
formation he places himself in the posi- 
tion of sometimes declining insurance to: 
the man who deserves it. One of the 
underwriter’s great troubles is that he is 
up against so many false alarms. Some 
one tells him that Bill Jones is in financial 
trouble and straightway he cancels his 
policy on Bill Jones. Now financial trou- 
ble comes to good and bad alike, and is. 
to the credit manager what bad physical 
hazard is to the insurance man; something 
that may be remedied if taken in time. 
Consequently it may be most unfair to 
Bill Jones and may mean the loss to the 
insurance company of a good premium if 
the insurance is blindly cancelled merely 
because of financial difficulties. 


The underwriter and the man who sells 
goods should work in the closest har- 
mony. Their interests are identical when 
it comes to a question of character. If 
they could be brought to refuse insur- 
ance and to refuse credit to the known 
crook, they could put him out of business. 
In addition, there are many times whet: 
the underwriter could play into the hands 
of the seller of merchandise and the latter 
could be of great assistance to the former. 


An illustration:—A _ certain concern 
failed not long since. It had had a ques- 
tionable fire some time before at another 
address and just prior to the failure had 
unsuccessfully attempted a fake burglary 
for which it was prepared with some 
$40,000 insurance. In view of the fire 
history, this burglary insurance should 
not have been granted and this same fire 
history should have been available to the 
credit grantor. Unable to collect the 
burglary insurance, a bankruptcy was the 
only thing left. The investigation which 
was necessitated by the burglary claim 
developed the fact that a large quantity 
of stock had been removed to another 
city. If the creditors’ committee and the 
burglary underwriter had been in close 
touch, this information passed along to 
the creditors might have turned up miss- 
ing assets. 
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Tue CoverRING oF Morat Hazarp 
INFORMATION 


1, The covering of moral hazard in- 
formation requires vision, or at least a 
sixth sense, which comes from long as- 
sociation with the work. 


2. The agency reporter who devotes 
his efforts to the financial side of busi- 
ness is more often than not unfitted to 
investigate the moral side. The work 
of gathering moral hazard information 
and of watching and following the 
crook should be entirely separate from 
that of investigating the financial con- 
dition. 

3. Work of this nature should not 
be expected of the mercantile agency 
as it requires investigators rather than 
reporters. The nature of the informa- 
tion required is more intimate and 
should be most carefully analyzed and 
verified where possible. 

4. The shady individual should never 
be allowed to disappear—only to turn 
up at some other point where he is not 
known. This requires training and ex- 
perience. The mere recording of such 
facts without further effort to verify 
and trace is of small avail. 


The difference between jumping at con- 
clusions and digging out the facts was 
shown in one of our large Western cities 
recently where an “Arson Squad” is a 
part of the fire department. Information 
was given out that a certain citizen had 
had six fires,—rather more than his 
share.—and that he was a risk to be 
avoided by the insurer. But investigation 
showed that these six fires had occurred 
on the premises of four different men of 
the same name which put quite a different 
complexion on the case. 


As already pointed out character can 
only be determined by the record and 
background of the individual. It is diffi- 
cult to know beforehand the “first time 
crook” but there is many a so-called first 
timer who as a matter of fact has given 
abundant evidence in small ways of the 
direction in which he is likely to jump 
when trouble comes. That is where co- 
operation comes in. It is only those who 
deal with the individual who know him 
intimately and know his little peculiari- 
ties. He may be known to the insurer 
as dodging payment for his insurance. 
In other words, trying to get it free. He 
may be known to the credit manager as 
making unjust and questionable claims. 
When the one dealing with him has satis- 
fied himself that it is a question of lack 
of character, the man should go on 
Record. It is a safe axiom that the man 
who is crooked in small things will be 


. crooked in large things when the time 


comes. Consequently, when such a man 
is in financial trouble, it is time to watch 
your pocketbook. 


It is a fact that conditions which can 
induce moral hazard fires do induce moral 
hazard fires. Consequently, trade and 
local conditions should be part of the 
credit grantor’s knowledge. For instance, 
in a large city local conditions affecting 
the risk may include the fact that there 
are too many stores of a kind to the 
block in a certain neighborhood. This 
means that the battle is to the strong. 
Some time since, a bankruptcy in an Ari- 


zona city called attention to the fact that - 


the copper mines had shut down and con- 
ditions had been bad for some months. 
Such information should be broadcasted 
to every insurer and every credit grantor 
covering that territory. 

A bureau handling moral hazard infor- 
mation should be in intimate and sympa- 
thetic touch with every possible source of 
information. This not only for the pur- 








pose of gathering facts of a derogatory 
nature but also to check cases where a 
possible injustice has been done. A case 
of this sort occurred some time since 
where a fire of obviously incendiary origin 
could have been attributed to either one 
of two storekeepers. The insurance ad- 


justers each reported his assured for a’ 
’ suspicious fire and each was automatically 


so recorded, but it was noted that one of 
the men was overinsured and one was 
not, and investigation was undertaken in 
credit circles which ultimately showed 
that the over-insured man was a crook 
and on the verge of bankruptcy (an 
abundant motive), while the other had a 
clean record and was doing a satisfactory 
business (no motive). It was an injus- 
tice both to insured and to insurer to 
post the latter. Such posting deprives the 
one of insurance to which he is entitled; 
the other to the sale of a policy. 
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Arson is simply one form of commer- 
cial fraud. It is seldom that there is one 
individual who resorts always to fires or 
always to bankruptcies. The records in- 
dicate that the crook averages more fires 
than bankruptcies, but as a general thing 
he is inclined to alternate. If we were all 
angels and if all did just the right thing 
every time, moral hazard could be wiped 
out. As we are not and do not, it will 
continue to flourish and must largely be 
fought by the individual for himself alone. 
Combinations for mutual help for the pur- 
pose which start with a hurrah do not 
often last. Enthusiasm may soon die out 
and there is no one whose bread and but- 
ter is dependent on seeing that the work 
is kept up. The only thing that does last 
is something in the nature of a business 
whereby those who push it do so to their 
own advantage as well as that of those 
who use it. 
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| A sound and fair basis 
_for writing Check Alteration 
and Forgery Insurance , 


The recognition of preferred risks has become a fun- 


insurance, 


prevention they employ. 





CHARTERED 
1874 


damental principle in the writing of all forms of 
Users of loss-preventive measures are en- 
titled to discounts in proportion to the degree of 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. accordingly 
offers to users of approved preventive devices, re- 
gardless of make, a graduated scale of discounts from 
base rates for Check Alteration and Forgery Insurance. 


Discounts are Substantial 


depending upon the effectiveness of the devices used. 


The Metropolitan was the FIRST Company to give its 
Preferred Risks these discounts. The plan, introduced 
in 1924, has demonstrated its right to careful con- 
sideration on the part of check users everywhere and 
has been accorded universal approval. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF N. Y. 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE, PRES. 


HOME OFFICE 
55 FIFTH AVE, 
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CREDIT MONTHLy 


Answers to Credit Questions 


By the Department of Service 


National Association of Credit Men, One Park Avenue, New York 


Q. A number of inquiries have come 
to us regarding credit insurance, par- 
ticularly the attitude of the National 
Association of Credit Men to this form 
of coverage. 


A. We can see no reason why a firm 
should not protect itself against abnormal 
losses, particularly those losses that are 
beyond the control of the credit depart- 
ment. Good insurance must be based on 
good credit granting, just as the premium 
on life insurance must be determined by 
the physical condition of the applicant. 
The company writing credit insurance 
should be investigated from the standpoint 
of responsibility, the same as life or fire 
insurance. 

There has recently come to our atten- 
tion a bond, being sold for $200.00, that 
was supposed to insure all bad checks and 
25% of the loss of Accounts Receivable 
up to $5,000.00. After a number of these 
bonds were sold it developed that the 
home office of the firm could not be lo- 
cated. Consequently, arrests followed. 

An insurance scheme should be looked 
over very carefully. The credit manager 
should understand his credit insurance 
thoroughly and every item in the policy, 
and establish to his own satisfaction the 
responsibility of the company writing that 
insurance. 


Q. Cana prosecution be obtained on 


a post-dated check if it is not paid at 
the time of presentation? 


A. We know of cases where prosecu- 
tions have been made on paper of this 
kind due to non-payment. In fact, the 
Bad Check Law does not cover post-dated 
checks. We have a Brief prepared on 
post-dated checks, which may be had 
upon request to this office. 

Q. What is the interest per annum 
on 2% -10 30 extra, net 60 days? 


A. a It is figured as follows: 
40 


20)360(18 X 2= 36% 


Q. We receive a number of .credit 
inquiries, and the problem of handling 
the large volume of work necessitated 
by these inquiries is giving us consider- 
able concern. A recent survey of these 
inquiries shows that less than 50% give 
reciprocal information. It is apparent 
that a number of inquiries have been 
made out by subordinates in credit 
offices and have not been sent out under 
the personal supervision of the credit 
executive. 

What rules would you follow in 
answering credit inquiries? 

A. This condition goes to show the ad- 
vantages that the Credit Interchange Bu- 
reau has to offer over the system of direct 
credit inquiries. However, where direct 
credit inquiries are used, the following 
rules should be observed: 


1. Indiscriminate making of credit in- 
quiries hurts the credit interchange sys- 
tem because it develops unnecessary la- 
bor. The inquirer, therefore, must be 


As to Legal Advice 


T HE Department of Service 
cannot give advice regarding 
legal rights and liabilities. Such 
advice should be obtained from an 


attorney to whom all the facts 
should be stated. When such in- 
quiries are received, information 
is furnished by the Department 
only as to the general principles 
of law involved. 








reasonably certain that the person in- 
quired of has something to contribute 
which shall bear upon the risk in ques- 
tion. 


2. The inquiry must be made on an 
order in hand or a ledger account. The 
making of inquiries on prospective cus- 
tomers when the inquirer explains or 
omits to explain that he has no order or 
experience but is merely endeavoring to 
size up the desirability of a buyer, leads 
to restless complaint against the inter- 
change system. 


3. The inquirer must accompany his 
inquiry with an accurate explanation of 
the reason for making it and also give 
his experience with the account. If the 
inquiry is made on a first order, he must 
so state with the amount of the order. 
The making of inquiries without the dis- 
closure of the inquirer’s exact experience 
has created in the minds of some credit 
men a disinclination to interchange with 
credit departments. 


On the other hand, the credit depart- 
ment inquired of should observe generally 
the following. 


1. Give its exact experience. To fall 
short of this is to hurt the interchange 
system and direct a blow at a tremen- 
dously important institution in modern 
day business. 


2. Place the duty of answering in- 
quiries in responsible hands and not leave 
it to unqualified assistants who are in- 
different to the importance of the system. 


3. Inform the inquirer whenever he 
has failed to carry out his part under the 
interchange system, this being necessary 
to correct the faults and abuses which 
some through carelessness, others through 
blind obstinacy, have imposed upon inter- 
change. Merely to ignore faults and 
abuses gets one nowhere. 


Q. When did the Louisiana Bulk 
Sales Act go into effect? 


A. The Louisiana Bulk Sales Act, 
which was drafted after a model adopted 
by the National Association of Credit 
Men, went into effect upon the approval 
by the Governor of that State July 15, 
1926. Credit is due the New Orleans 
Association of Credit Men for the ex- 
cellent work in co-operating with the state 
legislature in the enactment of this act. 
Copies of the act may be had upon request 
from this office. 


Q. Why is it that some bankruptcy 
cases are handled by the Federal courts, 


while others are handled by the state 
courts? 


A. The National Bankruptcy Act is a 
federal legislation. There is no state 
bankruptcy act, all bankruptcy cases being 
governed by the federal act. Perhaps 
you have confused state receiverships and 
assignments under state laws with bank- 
ruptcy. A receivership may be under the 
state jurisdiction and eventually be put 
into bankruptcy. However, when it goes 
into bankruptcy, it becomes a _ federal 
matter and is handled in accordance with 
the National Bankruptcy Act. 


However, under the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings, both federal and state courts 
have jurisdiction over certain suits filed 
by interested persons to settle disputes 
arising out of the settlement of the bank- 
rupt’s estate. “For instance, plenary ac- 
tions by the trustee may be filed in either 
state or federal court, but most commonly 
are filed in state courts. Also state courts 
have jurisdiction over actions affecting 
adverse claimants. 


Proceedings in bankruptcy are always a 
federal matter; proceedings arising out of 
bankruptcy may be either a federal or 
state matter. 


Bad Check Laws 


From time to time there will appear in 
the Creptr Montutiy the Bad Check Law 
of the various States. Cut these out and 
place them in your scrap book for future 
reference. 


Onto Bap CHeck Law 
General Code, Sect. 710-176 


Drawinc Cueck, Drart, Erc., WrrHout 
Crepit; Penatty. Any person who, with 
intent to defraud, shall make or draw or 
utter or deliver any check, draft or order, 
for the payment of money upon any 
bank or other depository, who, at the 
time thereof, has insufficient funds of 
credit with such bank or depository, shall 
be gui'ty of a felony, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined not less than fifty 
dollars and not more than two. hundred 
dollars, or imprisoned in the Ohio State 
Penitentiary for not less than one year 
nor more than three years, or both. 


Prima Facte Evipence oF INTENT TO 
Derraup. As against the maker or draw- 
er thereof, the making, drawing, uttering 
or delivering of a check, draft or order, 
payment of which is refused by the 
drawee, shall be prima facie evidence of 
intent to defraud, and knowledge of in- 
sufficient funds in, or credit with, such 
bank or other depository. The word 
“credit” as used herein shall be construed 
to mean any contract or agreement with 
the bank or depository for the payment 
of such check, draft or order, when pre- 
sented. (108 v. 124, 176.) 
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WHY YOU SHOULD PLA CE YOUR 
INSURANCE IN “THE PHOENIX” 


The Phoenix is 
an institution 
that--- 


—has world wide interests 
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—is absolutely secure 


—has stood the test of time 
through 144 years of successful 
business operation 


—maintains excellent service and 
facilities 

—handles insurance problems ef- 
ficiently and’ is well equipped 


—invites your patronage 


PHOENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
of LONDON 


100 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 


PHOENIX 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 


123 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 
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CREDIT MONTHLY 


Interest and Profits 


Tenth Article in the Credit Monthly’s Series on Economics 
By Bernard M. Broudy, B. S., M. B. A. 


HE words profit and interest are 

often used to mean the same 

thing. To avoid confusion we 

must distinguish between them. 
Clay gives a clear explanation in his book, 
“Economics for the General Reader,” the 
textbook used in the correspondence 
course of the National Institute of Credit. 
He says in brief that profits are the share 
in the flow of wealth which goes to the 
owners of businesses, whereas interest is 
the share that goes to the owners of capi- 
tal. Profits usually include some interest, 
since the owners of businesses usually 
supply some, if not all, of the capital used 
in them. There are included in profits, 
however, several other important items. 


First, profits usually include some pay- 
ment for the work of organization and 
management. The owner of a private 
business works, and gets his wages in the 
form of profits. 


Second, profits include some payment 
for undertaking risks—especially the risks 
involved in anticipating demand and sup- 
ply. These risks are unavoidable in a 
society that takes advantage of the econo- 
mies of the division of labor, with the 
consequent production in anticipation of 
demand. Profits are big when the man- 
agers of businesses anticipate correctly 
what the public wants and will pay for, 
but losses are incurred when their antici- 
pations are incorrect. In the long run 
the profits must exceed the losses, or the 
business cannot continue. 


Profits act as a sort of buffer between 
prices on the one hand, and _ interest, 
wages and rent on the other. Prices fluc- 
tuate owing to changes in the supply of 
raw materials and in the demand for fin- 
ished products. The worker, capitalist 
and land-owner want a steady price for 
their labor, capital and land. The owners 
of businesses give them a steady price.— 
regular wages, a uniform rate of interest, 
a uniform rate of rent,—and take the 
price of the commodity made, making big 
profits if the price obtained for the output 
is good, and small profits (or even sus- 
taining losses) if the price is bad. It is 
obvious that the owners of the business 
take the chief risks when we consider that 
(a) they have paid for the labor, capital 
and land before the commodity is finished, 
often before its price is known, and (b) 
if the commodity when made is not 
wanted and cannot be sold, they cannot 
recover the wages, interest and rent ex- 
pended in the production of it. 


_ An important element in profits is the 
income to be gained from any advantage 
over competitors. A greater productive 
efficiency due to some special process or 
machine gives the user a “differential ad- 
vantage” and enables him to make a larger 
profit although selling at the same price 
as his competitors. The desire for such 
profits is the chief stimulus in modern 
industry toward the improvement of or- 
ganization and the invention of new proc- 
esses. 


Monopoly Profits 


Similarly, anything of the nature of 
monopoly enables the monopolist to draw 
profits above the average. Freedom from 


fear of competition enables him to keep 
his prices higher. The obvious form of 
monopoly is the patent. After that comes 
“good will,” which consists in the limited 
monopoly the firm has of the custom of a 
section of the consuming public. Adver- 
tising aims at the building of such a mo- 
nopoly by so impressing the consumer’s 
mind with the desirability of a certain 
product that the consumer will insist on 
having that product in preference to all 
substitutes, even though they may be 
lower priced. 


Pure profits, according to the economist, 
are the remuneration for responsibility- 
taking, for the bearing of economic risk, 
but gross profits include the whole net 
return to the responsible owner of the 
business. The chief elements of cost, as 
explained above, are, in addition to raw 
materials, (1) wages of some sort, prin- 
cipally for management, (2) interest on 
the canital invested, and (3) remunera- 
tion for taking the responsibility of pro- 
auction. 


It can be readily seen that the relative 
proportion of these cost elements will 
vary widely with different firms and types 
of businesses. In the case of a private 
firm working entirely on borrowed capital, 
interest on the capital will be an expense 
and will form no part of profits, whereas 
in the case of a private firm working on 
its own capital, the interest will form a 
large part of the profits. In the case of 
a corporation, interest on bonds is treated 
as an expense, while interest on the stock 
is not kept distinct from the other profits 
and is distributed in the form of divi- 
dends. Again, in the case of management, 
the proprietor of a private firm may’ pay 
himself no salary, so payment for man- 
agement forms an important element in 
profits. In a corporation all payment for 
management is made in the form of sal- 
aries and is figured as an expense; it 
therefore forms no part of profits. Pay- 
ments for the bearing of risk and the 
revenue derived from restrictions on com- 
petition cannot be so easily distinguished 
from the other elements in the income 
of a business and so are drawn by the 
owners as profits. 


Profits vary in different businesses for 
several reasons, independent of the rate 
of interest on capital. First must be con- 
sidered the difficulty and the amount of 
work required to manage the different 
industries. Second must be considered 
the risks of the industry. We naturally 
expect greater profits with greater risks. 
Third, we must know whether the trade 
is new. If it is, profits may be higher at 
the start then later because the risks of a 
new industry are less understood and the 
chances of loss greater, and because the 
work of organizing a new business, re- 
quiring more ability than the work of 
running an old one, deserves a higher 
remuneration. 


Why Pay Interest? 


Interest has not the involved compo- 
sition that profits have; it is simply the 
“earnings” of capital. Interest involves 
two problems: (1) why is it paid, and (2) 
what determines the rate or amount. 


Clav introduces a preliminary difficulty 
which must be considered, first, that is, 
that capital apparently earns different 
rates of interest in different uses. The 
government can borrow at 3 or 3% per 
cent., public utilities must pay from 4 to 5, 
industrial bonds command about 6 per 
cent., and preferred stock even more, 
Why this variation, since capital is capi- 
tal no matter what it is used for? The 
answer is that “interest” in most of these 
cases includes elements that should 
strictly be called “profits,” because an 
allowance is made for the risk of non- 
payment of interest or even loss of capi- 
tal. In most cases the rate of interest 
varies simply with the risk run. 


Interest is paid for the same reason 
that all other payments are made, because 
a loan confers a service. People are will- 
ing to pay interest because a loan will 
enable them to satisfy their wants. Thus 
interest is a payment for the use of 
wealth. 


The commonest use to which a loan is 
put today is to assist production. Inter- 
est is paid for the use of capital because 
the capital is productive; it enables its 
user to produce more than he could with- 
out it, and out of this additional product. 
theoretically, interest is paid. On the 
lender’s side, to accumulate capital he 
must have some inducement to save. This 
inducement is interest. As Clay puts it, 
“Society needs capital; capital is not pro- 
vided free by Nature in unlimited quan- 
tities; society therefore has to pay people 
to induce them to accumulate capital, and 
interest is the payment.” 


The answer to the second question, 
(What determines the rate or amount of 
interest?) is simple. It is merely supply 
and demand. The supply depends on the 
willingness and ability of people to sacri- 
fice present to future satisfactions; the 
demand depends on the productivity of 
capital, and on the intensity of present 
need that induces people to mortgage fu- 
ture income in order to secure an increase 
of present income. 


The willingness of people to save is 
largely a matter of social habit, the abil- 
ity to save depends on the amount and 
distribution of wealth. So long as there 
is any sacrifice involved in saving, the 
supply of capital will always be less than 
the possible uses of it, and interest will 
be necessary. to keep up the supply. 


Of the influences that affect the demand 
for loans, the productivity of capital is 
the chief one. If a little more capit 
will enable an organizer to produce more, 
or more cheaply, he will offer more for it 
and the rate of interest will go up. Con- 
versely, if the rate of interest falls, he 
will employ a little more capital. It i 
always the productivity of a little mort 
or a little less capital that the organize! 
considers, and economists speak there 
fore of the “marginal productivity” 0! 
capital. 


Next month’s article, the eleventh of 
this series, will explain the various ¢co- 
nomic theories of rent. The twelfth and 
concluding article will deal with the state 
and economic organization, and with 
wealth and welfare. 
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A Credit Manager on Health 


(Continued from page 44) 

“Personally, I am a believer in cold 
showers. They build up resistance to 
colds and other minor ailments. Your 
reaction to cold water indicates your 
physical fitness. If you don’t jump, you’re 
in a bad way. It’s like the old boyish 
knee trick.” 

Mr. Facey believes that the day is not 
far off when the credit executive’s work 
will be far from sedentary. As is con- 
stantly better and better understood, mod- 
em credit granting necessitates contact 
with one’s trade. The near future will 
see the development of this side of credit 
work, already well under way. 

Mr. Facey, although less than thirty 
years old, has held his present responsible 
position for nine years. He has been a 
member of the New York Credit Men’s 
Association for the past eight years. 
Those familiar with the photo-engraving 
business know that “rush” is perhaps the 
most frequently heard word in the busi- 
ness. Orders are often placed by un- 
known customers for delivery within a 
few hours. In that time, the credit man- 
ager must determine something of the 
customer’s standing. This requires, in 
addition to the usual qualities of a credit 
executive, a wide personal knowledge and 
an accurate memory for countless appar- 
ently trivial details. 

Perhaps if the shade of W. S. Gilbert 
were to be introduced to the work of the 
modern credit executive he might amend 
his lament for the policeman to “with a 
hundred million details to be done, a 
credit job is not an easy one.” Which is, 
after all, the more reason for keeping fit 
to do it well. 


Addresses Wanted 


BARRIER, B. JAY, formerly of 4949 
West Chicago Ave., Chicago, III. 
BLACKMAN, M., formerly of 118 East 
104th St., City. 

BROADWAY HARDWARE STORE, THE, 
formerly located in Lynbrook, L. I., also 
45 Euclid Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 

CAGE, JOHN M., formerly of Vivo Prod- 
ucts Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

CLUBB, H. H., formerly at Redondo 
Beach, Cal., now supposed to be in Ne- 
vada, _ 

COHEN, 8S. MRS., formerly at 9328 Ja- 
maica Ave., Woodhaven, Long Island. 
HARTZENSTEIN, JENNIE, MRS., for- 
merly conducted retail cigar and sta- 
tionery store at 48 Hoyt St., Bklyn, N. Y. 
HOFFMAN, HOWARD, formerly at 522-A 
Atlantic Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


KOHN GEORGE and H. E. JENKINS, 
formerly operating Orlando Mercantile 
Co., at Orlando, Fla., also West Palm 
Beach, Fla., St. Petersburg, Fla., and 
Miami, Fla. 


LONG, JAMES M. LONG’S VARIETY 
feeee, Sedalia, Mo., formerly Greenville, 


PORTER, JAMES W., who operated Stuy- 
vesant Employment Agency at 1814 At- 
lantic Ave., Bklyn, N. Y., also at 1711 
Fulton St., Bklyn, N. Y. and was later 
at 416 Carlton Ave., Bklyn, N. Y. 


PADRON, E. P., operating formerly as 
Marie Drug Co., former address 714 Main 
St., West Tampa, Fla. 

PRIESTON, GEORGE, formerly of the 
a Pot, 897 Flatbush Ave., Bklyn, 


REILLY EDWARD, formerly of 128 
Greenwich St., New York. 

ROBINSON, M. J., (Retail Silks & Dra- 
peries), formerly of 14 South Miami Ave., 
Miami, ‘Fla. 


SORA JIM & CO., formerly of Chica- 
go, 

SANDLER, HYMAN, formerly of 40 North 
Howard St., Akron, O. 


paar, A. formerly of Matteson, 


SOAFER, MAX, formerly of 1685 W. Jef- 
ferson St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

STERLING AUTO ACCESSORY I A AND 
MRS. BERTHA STERLING, formerly of 
803 E. Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa., 
now presumed to be somewhere in 
Florida. 

STROUP, W. R., formerly at 1451 Ver- 
non St., Harrisburg, Pa., now believed 
to be in Detroit, Mich. 

SUN ELECTRIC & BATTERY C0O., oper- 
ated by Leslie C. Robertson, Walters, 
Okla. 

WAGNER BROS., (Peter R., Michael, and 
Robert), originally from Cincinnati, then 
operated in Los Angeles, Long Beach, 
Denver, now supposed to be in Florida. 
WALDER ROBERT, formerly in radio 
‘business, Hollywood, Cal. 

WALDER, ROBERT, formerly at Holly- 
wood, Cal., now supposed to be in Texas 
or Arizona, 

WARD, P. RALPH, formerly connected 
with the Underwood Typewriter Co., of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, the Remington 
Typewriter Company of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, Pa., the Sunstrand 
Adding Machine Company of Pittsburgh, 
and the Merchant Adding Machine Co., 
of Philadelphia. 

WEBER, MAX STANISLAUS, formerly 
cperating at Kozynest Construction 
Company, 5312 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, 
Tl. 

WEINBERG, B., formerly of Dallas, 
Texas. 

WEINSTEIN, JOSEPH, formerly doing 
business at 76 Second St., Passaic, N. J. 
WYKES, L. L., formerly Hudson and Es- 
sex Dealer, Vernon, Texas. 

ELLIOTT, J. Z., formerly located at 2103 
Filmore Street, Wichita Falls, Texas. 
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STEINBERG, M., formerly known as Na- 
tional House Furnishing Store, 4-19th 
Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


WITHOUT BEING OVERHEARD 


onderful Sanitary ““Whisper-it-Mouth- 
plece”’ enables phoning in low tones— con- 
vers-tion — Ly advan’ of itary, 
m° . of glass —instantly .. Your Station- 
ers or postpaid $1.00. Money Back Guarantce. 
THE COLYTT LABORATORIES 
S6S West W: St. 





First Aid to Filing 


HE remedy for mislaid 

papers, files weighted with 
pins and clips, lost sheets of 
important documents, frayed 
tempers and wasted time is— 
a Hotchkiss Paper Fastener 
on every desk in your office. 


For over thirty years Hotchkiss 
Machines and Hotchkiss Staples 
have been giving first aid to busi- 
ness—the one sure means of 
keeping papers together. 


At your stationer’s is a Hotch- 
kiss Fastener for every office need. 
Equip every desk now and you'll 
wonder how you ever did without 
Hotchkiss. 


The Hotchkiss Sales Co. 


Norwalk 


Conn. 





LINKED HAND IN HAND 
STOCK FIRE INSURANCE AND COMMERCIAL CREDIT 


P ROPER selection of: substantial indemnity is just as essential as careful extension of credit. An un- . 
disputed basis of credit is furnished through— 


Solid Assets and Sound Business Methods by 


Che Phenix Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


Capital F 
Surplus to Policyholders 


Gonnecticut Fire Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Cenn. 


Capital 
Net Surplus 


$1,000,000 
5,327,857 


Total Assets over $50,000,000 


$ 5,000,000 
14,270,000 


FQUITABLE Fir €Marine Injurance Gmpany 


Net Surplus 


$1,000,000 
2,170,284 
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AVOID THE BLIND ALLEY— 
REFUSE TO BECOME A MACHINE— 
QUALIFY FOR A CAREER IN 


THE CREDIT 


Progress for the man or woman in business is marked 

by milestones in the form of increased responsi- 
bilities and better compensation These evidences of advance- 
ment are won partly on the basis ot experience, but they 
depend essentially on a tar more important factor,—systematic 
education in the established principles which underlie sound 
business practice. 


The purpose of the National Institute of Credit is to provide 
at the lowest possible cost to the student, educational training 
which will make advancement in business not a possibility but 
a certainty. In the credit field, the Institute aims specifically 
to qualify its students, whether beginners, credit men, credit 
managers or credit executives, to move up to the position which 
is immediately ahead of them and which represents the next 
logical step in their advancement. 


; is a Department of the National Association 
The Institute of Credit Men. Its educational work is car- 
ried on through two main channels—class room courses offered 
under the auspices of local credit associations in a number of 
cities, and correspondence courses conducted from the National 
Office at One Park Avenue, New York City. 


Prospective students who are within traveling distance of 
one of the class room courses should, if possible, carry on their 
study in this way. By so doing they will get the advantage 
of personal contact with the instructor and opportunity for 
exchange of opinion and experience with other students. 


Those who are not able to attend class room courses should 
arrange to take the correspondence work. 
now offered by the National 


orresponden r 
C espo ce Courses Institute of Credit are two: 


Credits and Collections, and Basic Economics. The material in 
each course consists of a text book, printed lecture assignments, 
and problems to be solved and sent to the Director of the 
Institute for correction and grading, after which they are re- 
turned to the student with grade and comments. 


The text in the Credits and Collections course is “Credits 
and Collections,” by David E. Golieb and Richard P. Ettinger, 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. In connection with this 
course there are five problems. 
Tn the Basic Economics course the text is Henry 
Clay’s “Economics for the General Reader” (the 
American edition, edited by Professor Eugene E. 
Agger, of Columbia University). 

Correspondence courses in Business English 
and Accounting are being planned and will be 
announced as soon as they are ready. 
Meanwhile a number of students are con- 
tinuing their work toward the Insti- 
tute’s certificates by taking corre- 
spondence courses offered by edu- 
cational institutions such as Co- 
lumbia University and the 

University of Wisconsin. 


Dr. Frank A. Fatt 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
OF CREDIT Dept. 10, 

One Park Avenue, 

New York City 

Will you kindly mail me in- 

formation concerning the fol- 

lowing courses: (Check course 

desired). 

“Basic Economics” ( 

“Credits and _ collections’’ 


PROFESSION 


+ The National Institute of Credit gives two 
Certificates Certificates, the Junior and the Senior Certif- 
cate. The Junior Certificate is awarded to students who have 
completed the following 300 hours of work: 

Credits and Collections 

Economics 

Business English 

Accountin; ‘ 

Law of Contracts, or Corporation Finance and 
Investment Credit 


60 hours 


60 hours 
60 hours 


The Senior Certificate is awarded to students who have 
completed the work prescribed for the Junior Certificate and 
300 additional hours (a total, therefore, of 600 hours) in the 
following subjects: 

Law of Contracts, or Corporation Finance and 

Investment Credit hours 
Principles of Business , hours 
Merchandisi hours 
Money and hours 
Business Barometrics hours 
Business Law of Bankruptcy hours 
Negotiable Instruments 7 hours 
Foreign Trade and Foreign Credit hours 
Credit Research hours 


Associates and Fellows in Credit. pete » 
awarded the Junior Certificate and who have had three years 
of practical credit experience become Associates of the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit. Students who have been awarded 
the Senior Certificate and who have had five years of practical 
credit experience become (provided they are at least 25 years 
of age) Fellows of the National Institute of Credit. 

j i The educational work of the Institute is 
Organization. under the direction of the Director of 
Education, aided by a Supervisory Committee, composed of a 
board of three business educators and three experienced credit 
men. The Committee on Credit Education of the National 
Association co-operates in establishing and maintaining local 
chapters. 


Today is not too soon to get started on an Institute course. 

Fill out the coupon at the lower left-hand corner 
of this page and send it at once. By return mail you will receive 
a general prospectus of the Institute, special bulletins describing 
the correspondence courses, and registration blanks. The 
courses are $15 each or $25 if taken together. This is at cost. 
The aim of the Institute is not to make profits but to help 
to produce better credit men. 

Even if you are not definitely engaged in credit work, or 
looking forward to it, remember that these courses will be of 
distinct value to you in any business. When new policies are 
to be formed, modern business turns to the man who 1s 
thoroughly trained in the principles of credit, for the man 
who knows credit knows business. 

Mail the coupon today, and the Institute will give you full 
information concerning the courses. Then let the Institute help 
you to get a thorough knowledge of credit—the foundation 
stone of modern business. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 


One Park Avenue 


New York City 
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Insuring Commercial Credits 
(Continued from page 18) 


ceiver, subsequently one was appointed. 

As the principals of our story, in which 
I shall use only round numbers, were in- 
volved to the extent of $10,000, there 
would have been some very glum faces 
about the offices had there not been credit 
insurance to fall back upon. The insurance 
company remitted a check for $6000, the 
deduction of $4000 being made to cover the 
firm’s norma! loss for the year. 


An Investigation Made 


However, the insurers had their own 
interests to look after and they sent an 
investigator to the Massachusetts town to 
press for the most favorable settlement. 
He was able to get a reduction in the 
liabilities of approximately $60,000, there- 
by increasing dividends to creditors of 
over 30 per cent. above the 60 per cent. 
originally offered. 

After several months’ delay and ad- 
justments, the insurance company received 
over $8000 on the account, which had been 
assigned to them after payment of the in- 
surance. From this they deducted the 
$6000 previously paid and sent the balance 
to their clients. 

The leather house had now in hand all 
but a small amount of their original claim ; 
but, as the vice-president pointed out, in- 
stead of having had to wait nine months 
for the final settlement, they had had the 
use of $6000 all that time, and had also 
been able to collect for other smaller 
losses, since their normal loss had been 
covered. 


Financial Control Through 
Credit Insurance 


“You ask me why I carry credit insur- 
ance,” the Treasurer of a textile concern 
said. “Well, I can tell you very simply. 
When an order is placed on my desk for 
credit O. K. I can control the shipping of 
goods to the customer. I take into con- 
sideration all the factors involved—the 
financial standing, the ability and desire to 
pay of the customer, his character and 
past record. If all these are favorable, I 
—_ the account and the goods are ship- 
ped. 

“Once the goods have left our plant, I 
have no further control over payment. 
Whatever unforseen misfortunes or dis- 
graces may arise, I cannot prevent them. 
The only way I can positively control the 
finances of my company is by having re- 
course to credit insurance. I may not 
have to depend: upon it, but having it 
available, I can regulate our treasury, and 
keep our financial machinery running 
smoothly. That is more important to me 
than the premium I have to pay.’ 


Saving the Day 


HROUGH the Pittsburgh Associa- 

tion of Credit Men the Crepit 
MonTu_y has received an account of how 
a Pittsburgh debtor who, suffering a fire 
loss, employed a fire adjuster. 

Creditors were immediately notified, 
with the consent of the assured, and were 
Promised that obligations would be taken 
care of as soon as loss was paid by the 
insurance companies. 

Loss was duly adjusted: to the satis- 
faction of all concerned, and when drafts 
were issued shortly afterwards, by the in- 
surance companies, the assured debtor not 
only refused to make out checks to his 


creditors, but went so far as to refuse to 
pay the fees of adjusters on the case for 
services rendered. 

Assured immediately employed an at- 
torney, and by threats and coercion, the 
insurance agent turned over the drafts to 
the assured. The agent even went so far 
as to furnish and permit affidavit of “lost 
policy proof” in order to collect this 
money. Once assured laid his hands on 
the money, it was a question if the cred- 
itors would ever receive a penny. 

Through the co-operation of the ad- 
juster with the Pittsburgh Association of 
Credit Men, the matter was at once taken 
up with the Pittsburgh agent of one of the 


ea 
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insuring companies, who immediately 
called his home office at New York on 
long distance and explained the matter 
fully. The result was that the insurance 
company refused to honor the draft on 
this loss, without policy being attached 
therewith,—thereby saving the day for the 
creditors. The draft issued by them was 
presented three times for payment, and 
three times the officials of the company 
refused to honor it without the policy. 
The public adjusters had retained posses- 
sion of all policies on this loss. Creditors 
were notified of what occurred and were 
thus enabled to protect their interests by 
attachments. 


Continuously in Business Since 1852 


HE payment of over $63,000,000 
of losses since organization is the 
guarantee of our ability to back up the 
merchant’s credit to the fullest extent. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New 


York 


CHARLES W. HIGLEY, President 


MONTGOMERY CLARK 
Vice-President 


H. T. GIBERSON 
Treasurer 


J. G. HOLLMAN 
Secretary 


A. E. GILBERT 
F. ELMER SAMMONS 
Assistant Secretaries 


Home Orrice: HANover Buripinc, 34 Pine Street, NEw YorK 
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Directory 


of Officers 


National Association of Credit Men--Branches 


Eastern Division Manager 


F. S. Jefferies 
One Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


N ote: 


ALABAMA, Birmingham—Birmingham 
A. C. M. Pres., T. M. Neswitt, Moore 
Handley Hdw. Co.; Sec.-Mgr., R. H. 
Zegegleston, Lincoln Reserve Life Bldg. 

ALABAMA, Mobile—Mobile A. C. M. 
Pres., Burgess Little, Dunlap Dry 
Goods Co.; Sec., J. G. Goodman, 415-416 
State Office Bldg. 

ALABAMA. Montgomery—Montgomery 

A. C. M. Pres., Lowery H. Hall, Durr 
Drug Co.; Sec. J. M. Holloway, 419 


Shepherd Bldg.; Asst. Sec., Arthur 
Walker. 


ALABAMA, Selma—Selma A. C. M., Pres., 
Bruce Beveridge, Central Alabama D. 
G. Co.; Sec., A. H. Mitchell,, White 
Implement Company. 

ARKANSAS, Fort Smith—Fort Smith A. 
Cc. M, Pres., Chas H. Taylor, W. J. 
Echols, Whise. Gro. Co.; Sec., J. R. 
Purdon, Ft. Smith Coffee Co.; Asst. 
Sec., Mrs. E. M. Brogdon, 313 Mer- 
chants’ Bank Bldg. 

ARKANSAS, Little Rock—Little Rock A. 
C, M., Pres., J. C. Hodges, Hessig Ellis 
Drug Co.; Sec. J. D. Simpson, L. R. 
Tent and Awning Co.; Asst. Sec. Miss 
A. Brooks-Gardner, 239 Hall Bldg. 

CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles—Los Angeles 
A. C. M. Pres., E. L. Ide Kellaway-Ide 
Co.; Sec., S. P. Chase, 803 Board of 
Trade Bidg.; Asst. Sec. Anne L. Robins. 

CALIFORNIA Oakland—Oakland A. C. 
M., Pres., Harry J. Harding, The Oak- 
land Bank; Sec., Fred Train, Central 
National Bank. 

CALIFORNIA, San Diego—Credit 


Asso- 
ciation of San Diego. S. 


Pres., C 


Hasty, Zellerbach Paper Co: Sec. Carl 
dg 


O. Retsloff, 573 Spreckles 

CALIFORNIA, San Francisco—San Fran- 
cisco A. C. M., Pres., J. A. Bond, Stand- 
ard Oil Co.; H. H. Burbank, Acting 
Sec., Wells Fargo Bldg. 

COLORADO, Denver—Denver A. C. M. 
Pres., E. H. Perkins, Perkins Epeneter 
Pickle Co.; Sec., C. O. Watson, General 
Elec. Co.; Asst. Sec., James B. McKelvy, 
414 Empire Bidg. 

COLORADO, Pueblo—Pueblo A. C. M. 
Pres., E. J. Reilly, Pueblo Flour Mills, 
Sec., W. H. Whipple, Henkel Duke 
Merc, Co.; Asst. Sec. F. L. Taylor 747 
Thatcher Bidg. 

CONNECTICUT Associations 
Men—R. W. Maney, 
487 Main St. Hartford. 

CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport—Bridgeport 
A.C. M. L. R. Edwards, Harvey-Hub- 
bell, Inc.; Sec., E. M. Beach, First 
Natl. Bank of Bridgeport. 

TT bet Hartford—Hartford A. 

Pres., R. M. Rice, Manning Bow- 
ae and Company; Sec., J. E. Prentiss, 
Merrow Machine Co., Hartford. 

CONNECTICUT, New Haven—New Haven 
A.C. M. Pres., G. Harrold Welch, New 
Haven Bank; Sec., E. J. McDonald, 
Seamless Rubber Co. 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA, Washington— 
Washington A. C. M. Pres, F. W. 
Buckler, Washington Tobacco Co.; 
Sec., R. Preston Shealey, 701 Colorado 
Bldg.; Asst Sec., Jno A. Reilly. 

FLORIDA, Jacksonville—Jacksonville A. 
Cc. M. Pres., J. E. Brophy, Texas Co., 
P. O. Box 1573. Sec. Mer., A. E. Slack 
Groover Stewart Drug Co. 

FLORIDA, Miami—Miami A. C. M. Pres., 
Fred Vallmar, care Burdines, Sec. Megr., 
J. E. Woilfe., S. W. First St. 

FLORIDA, Tampa—Tampa A. C. M. Pres., 
A. W. Perkins, Perkins & Sharpe; Mer., 
S. B. Owen, 4-5-6 Roberts Bldg. Asst. 
Mer. W. B. Oliver. 

GEORGIA, Atlanta—Atlanta A. C. M. 
Pres., J. H. Sutton, J. K. Orr Shoe Co., 
Sec., C. L. Williamson, 305 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 

GEORGIA Augusta—Augusta A. C. M. 
Pres., > . Zealy, Hollingsworth 
Candy Co.; Sec., T. W. Price, Carr Lee 
Gro. Co.; Megr.-Treas., M. M. Hurst, 
313-15 Lamar Bldg. 

GEORGIA, Savannah—Savannah A. C. M. 
Pres., E. M. Frank, Frank & Co.; Sec., 
L. R. “Buckner P. O. Box 1316 


of Credit 
Joint Secretary, 


Central Division Manager 
E. B. Moran 
33 So. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Western Division Manager 
B. B. Tregoe 


605 Wells Fargo Bdg. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


A. C. M. Means Association of Credit Men. 


me Boise—Boise A. C. M, Ltd. Pres., 
C. Adams, Idaho Candy Co.; Sec., H. 
L. Ginesene 216-218 Boise City Nat'l. 
Bank Bldg. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago—Chicago A. C. M. 
Pres., A. H. Fabbri, Northwestern Ex- 
panded Metal Co., Sec. J. F. O'Keefe, 
Room 967 First Natl. Bank Blidg., ;‘ 
S. Dearborn St. 


ILLINOIS, Decatur—Decatur A. C. M. 
Pres., Cecil L. Walker, Staley Mfg. Co. 
Sec. Fred’k W. Schaub, Review Pub: 
lishing Co. Bank of Decatur; Asst. Sec. 
and Mer. Mrs. H. S. McNulta, 220 Milli- 
ken Bldg. 

ILLINOIS, Galesburg—Galesburg A. C. M. 
Pres. James E. Marks, Weinberg Bros.; 
Sec., J. Willis Peterson, 518 Bank of 
Galesburg Bldg. 

ILLINOIS, Peoria—Peoria A. C. M. Pres, 
Geo. H. Green, Keystone Steel & Wire 
Co.; Sec. H. F. Sehmer, 231 So. Jeffer- 
son Ave. 


ILLINOIS, Quincy—Quincy A. C. M. Pres., 
A. T. Higgins, Reighard Higgins Mfg. 
Co.; Frank Rothgeb, Quincy Confec- 
tionery Co. 


ILLINOIS, Springfield—Springfield A. C. 
. Pres., Stanley S. Thayer, Capital 
City Paper Co.; Sec., Eda Mueller, Geo. 
A. Mueller Co.; Asst. Sec., Miss Louise 
Murphy, Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 

INDIANA, Evansville—Evansville A. C. 
M. Pres., A. F. Bader, Old Natl. Bank; 
Sec. C. Howard Saberton, 607-010 Old 
Natl. Bank Bldg. 

INDIANA, Ft. Wayne—Ft. Wayne A. C. 
M. Pres., Walter F. Close, S. Freibur- 
ger & Bros., Co.; Sec. Howard E. Fair- 
Weather, Northern Indiana Credit In- 
terchange Bureau. 

INDIANA, Indianapolis—Indianapolis A. 
Cc. M. Pres., J. Edward Stiltz, Kiefer- 
Stewart Co.; Sec.-Mgr. Meritt Fields, 
507 People Bank Bldg. 

INDIANA, South Bend—South Bend A. C. 
M. Pres., Henry H. Heimann, Kawneer, 
Mfg. Co., Miles, Mich.; Sec., G. W. Sey- 
bold, 412 J. M. S. Bldg 

INDIANA, Terre Haute—Terre Haute A. 
Cc. M. Pres., A. E. Pearce, E. H. Bind- 
ley Co.; Sec., Henry E. Meyer, Morris 
Plan Bank. 

IOWA, Burlington—Burlington A. C, M. 
Pres., Carl Dwight, Schramm & 
Schmeig Co.; Sec., D. E. Glantz, P. O. 
Box 545. 

IOWA, Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids A. ( 
M., Pres., A. C. Norton, Laurance Press 
Co.; Sec. B. D. Silliman, 902 American 
Trust Bldg. 

IOWA, Davenport—Davenport A. C. M. 
Pres., W. P. Peterson, Peterson Paper 
Co.; Sec. H. B. Betty, First Natl. Bank 
Bldg. 


IOWA, Des Moines—Des Moines A. C. M. 
Pres., C. H. Gimar, L. H. Kurtz. Co.; 
Sec., Don E. Neiman, 818 Valley Natl. 
Bank Bldg. 

IOWA, Ottumwa—Ottumwa A. C. M. Pres. 
Walter S. Monger, J. G. Hutchison Co.; 
Sec., W. F. Grady, R. G. Dun & Co. 

IOWA, Sioux City—Inter-State A. C. M. 
Pres., J. J. Cook, Johnson Biscuit Co.; 
Sec., 'H. C. Reed, Sibley-Hess Co. : Asst. 
Sec. P. A. Lucey, P. O. Box 461. 


IOWA, Waterloo—Waterloo A. C. M. 
Pres., Cc. C. Rickhoff, Rath Packing 
Co.; Sec., G. D. Worthen, 414 L. & J. 
Bldg. 

KAN Wichita A. C. M. 
Pres., os Ward Gates, Wichita Paper 
Co.; Sec. Brace Bennitt, Fox Vliet 
Drug Co., Hon. Sec. & Mer., M. E. Gar- 
rison, 901-904 First Natl. Bank Bldg. 

KENTUCKY, Lexingtoni—Lexington A. C. 
M. Pres., Arthur Keeton, Ades-Lex- 
ington Dry Goods Co.; Sec., John D. 
Allen, 28-29 Northern Bank Bldg. 

KENTUCKY, Louisville—Louisville A. C. 
M. Pres., V. F. Kimbel, Ballard & Ba!l- 
lard Co.; Sec., S. J. Schneider, 3rd Floor 
Kenyon "Bldg 

LOUISIANA, New Orleans—New Orleans 
A. C. M. Pres., Geo, Grundman, Albert 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


CREDIT MONTHLY 


Mackie Co.; Sec., T. J. Bartlette, 608 
Louisiana Bank Bldg.; Asst. Sec,, Oha: 
S. Cobb. . 
LOUISIANA, Shreveport—Who. Credi 
Men’s Ass'n. Pres., A. L. i 
isiana Oil and Rfg. Co.; Sec. and M r. 
John A. B, Smith, 826 Ardis Bldg. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore—Baltimore A. ¢ 
M., Pres., Geo. J. Clautice, Lyon, Conk. 
lin & Co.; Sec. Ira L. Morningstar, 301 
West Redwood St. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston- 
Credit Men's Assn., Pres., 
ney, Kinney Mfg. Co.;.Sec. 
Whiting, 136 Federal St. 

MASSACHUSE Western Mass, A. ¢ 
M. Pres., A. M. Williams, Third Na. 
tional pank, Springfield, Sec. A E. 
Lange, W. E. Truesdell Co.; Field Sec 
H. E. Morton, Offices, 443° Court Sq. 
Bldg., Springfield. 


-Boston 
Fred P. Kin. 
» Herbert A 


W orcester—Worees- 

ter A. C. M. Pres., Alvin F. Seldon 
Linehan-Conover Co.; Sec., E. G. Rob. 
ertson, 311 Main St. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit—Detroit A. Cc y 
Pres., F. L. Christian, General Sales 
Co.; Sec. O. A. Montgoms ry, 2012 First 
National Bank Bldg. 

MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids—Grand Rap- 
ids A. C. M., Pres., B. C,. Saunders, — 
meyer-Livingston Co. Sec. H. 
Boggs, 449-450 Houseman Bldg., ee 
Sec. Edw. DeGroot. 

MICHIGAN, Jackson—Jackson 
Pres., W. S. Butterfield, 
Bank; Sec.-Treas., E, N 
ers Power Co. 

MICHIGAN, Kalamazoo—Kalamazoo A 

Cc. M. Pres., Arthur C. Stout, Gibson, 
Inc.; Sec.-Treas., F. G. Dewey, Kala- 
mazoo City Savings Bank; Asst. Sec. 
and Megr., R. H. Johns, 307 Chase Bldg. 

MICHIGAN, Lansing—Lansing A. C. M 
Pres., R. V. DeBarry, Lansing States 
Journal; Sec. Homer A, Nixon, Mich. 
Millers Mutural Fire Ins. Co. 

MICHIGAN, Saginaw-Bay City—Nortb- 
eastern Michigan A. C. M. Pres., P.M 
Devlin, Agricultural Life Ins. Co., Bay 
City; Sec. A. H,. Leudeman, Armour & 
Co.; Saginaw. 

MINNESOTA, Duluth—Duluth A. C. M 
(Duluth-Superior) Pres. S. C. Dick 
Stone -Ordean- Wells Co., Superior 
Wis.,; Sec., E. G. Roble, 415-19 Lons- 
dale Bidg. 

MINNESOTA, 


A. €@ FR 
Jackson City 
. Paul, Consun- 


Minneapolis—Minneapolis 
A. C. M. Pres., Frank R. Orcutt, Dod- 
son Fisher Co.; Sec. J. L. Brown, 600 
Kasota Bldg. 
MINNESOTA, St. Paul—St. Paul A. C. M 
Pres., H. G. Lohman, Gotzian Shoe Co.; 
Sec., R. A. Colliton, Northwestern Job- 

bers’ Credit Bureau. 

MISSISSIPPI, Meridian—Mississippi A.C 
M. Pres., John T. Lyle, Tom Lyle Gro- 
cery Co.; Sec., S. H. McClary, Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg 

MISSOURI, Joplin—tTri 
bers’ Credit Assn. Pres. John Hender- 
son, Henderson Grocery Co.; Sec. W.A. 
Van Hafften, 301 Miners Bank Big. 

MISSOURI, Kansas City—Kansas City A 
S. M., Pres., V. E. Simms, Amer. Sash 
& Door Co.; A. E. Adam, 315 Hall 
Bldg. 

MISSOURI, St. Joseph—St. 
M. Pres., E. N. Allen, Richardson Dry 
Goods Co.; Sec., Mrs. Ida Reed, Doug- 
las Candy Co. 

MISSOURI St. Louis—St. 
Pres., Harvey L. 
Bank; Sec., 
cust Street. 

MONTANA, Billings—Montana- Wyoming 
a, Pres., J. W. Hartman, Gan- 
ble -Robinson Co.; Sec., Meredith J. Da- 
vies, 411-412 Stapleton Bldg, P. O. Box 
1184. 

MONTANA, Great Fe : 
tana A. C. M. Pres, 2: R. Ballinger, 
Armour & Co.; Sec. P. S. Johnson; a 
Mrs. M. M. Berthelote, P. O. Box 178 

MONTANA, Helena—Helen A. C. M. Pres 
M. V. Wilson, Helena Hdw. Co.; See: 
A. M. Holter, Holter Hdw. Co.; Asst 
Sec., P. G. Schroeder, 9 Pittsburgh 
Block. 

NEBRASKA, Lincoln—Lincoln A. C. M. 
Pres., J. C. Bishop, Nebraska Buick Co 
Sec. Guy G. Harris, Schwartz Paper ©. 

NEBRASKA, Omaha—The Omaha A. C 
M. Pres., P. J. Gilligan, Storz Westet 
Auto Sup. Co.; Executive Manager, & 
P. Horn, 409- 413 Wilkinson Bldg. A 

NEW JERSEY, Newark—North Jersey 
Cc. M. Pres., Alexander Anderso® 
Murphy Varnish Co.; G. A. soyce. Mg 
760 Broad St. 

NEW YORK, Albany—Albany A. 
Pres., Edward M. Boice, New Mil- 
State Bank; Sec., Clayton B. Hall, M! 
ler Rubber Co. 
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NEW YORK, Buffalo—Buffalo A. C. M. 
"pres., Benj. J. Rand, Kardex-Rand Co., 
fonawanda, N. Y.; Sec. Howard C. 
Ferrell, 704-705 Erie County Bank 
Bldg. 

NEW YORK, Elmira—Elmira A. C. M. 
" pres., Ww. C. Metzger, American Sales 
Book Co.; Sec., Mrs. F. H. Mills, That- 
cher Mfg. Co. 

yEW YORK, Jamestown—Jamestown A. 
“¢C. M. Pres., F..H. Isaacson, Art Metal 
Construction Co., Sec., *. Howe, 
Chamber of Commerce. 


NEW YORK, New York—New_ York 
Credit Men’s Assn. Pres., Wm. Fraser, 
J. P. Stevens & Co.; Sec., W. W. Orr, 
320 Broadway 

NEW YORK, Rochester—Rochester A. C. 
M. Pres., C. B. Ostrander, Exchange 
Lumber Co.; Sec., T. E. McCallion, 205 
Wilder Bldg. 


NEW YORK, Syracuse—Syracuse A. C. 
M. Pres., Ed. J. Byone, City Bank & 
Trust Co.; Sec. Stanley R. Barker, 416 
South Salina St. 


NEW YORK, Utica—Utica A. C. M. 
Pres., Wm. C. Wright, First Natl Bank 
& Trust Co.; Sec., T. Eberhard Fischer, 
Chamber of Commerce Blidg., 8 Eliza- 
beth street. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte—Char- 
lotte A. C. M. Pres., T. R. Stewart, 
Glagow-Stewart Co.; Sec, C. H. A. 
Rupp, C. C. Coddington, Inc.; Bureau 
Mer., W. C. Boggs, 407 Wilder Bldg. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Greensboro— 
Greensboro A. C. M. Pres., C. W. 
Graham, General Paper Co.; Sec., S. R. 
Howard, 903-5 Amer. Exch, Natl. Bank. 


NORTH CAROLINA, High Point—High 
Point A. C. M. Pres., C. F. Tomlinson, 
Tomlinson Chair Mfg. Co.; Sec., E. 
Lyon, Snow Lumber Co; Treas., S. R. 
Howard, 803 Am. Exchange Bank 
Bldg. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Winston-Salem— 
Winston Salem A. C. M. Pres., C. E. 
Landreth, Forsyth Dairy Co.; Sec.- 
Treas., E. C. Fearrington, 306-307 
Masonic Temple. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Fargo—Fargo A, C. 
M. Pres., G. A. Cowing, Crane Com- 
pany; Sec.-Treas., J. N. Jensen, care 
Manchester Biscuit Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Grand Forks—Grand 
Forks A. C. M. Pres., M. J. Sullivan; 
Sec, John Vallely, Grand Forks Assn. 
of Credit Men. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Minot—Minot A. C. M. 
Pres., G. R. VanSickle, Adjustment Ser- 
vice Co; Sec., M. H. Worden, Minot Gro. 
Co. 

OHIO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati A. C. M. 
Pres., J. W. Otten, Hanselmann-John- 
son Co.; Sec. Mer., R. M. Byland, Tem- 
ple Bar Bldg., Court and Main Sts, 

OHIO, Cleveland—Cleveland A. C. M. 
Pres. C. H. Pomeroy, Natl. Malleab!e 
& Steel Casting Co., Sec., D. W. Cauley, 
$22 Engineer's Bldg. 

OHIO, Columbus—Columbus A. C. M., 
Pres. H. A. Eckman, Kaufffan-Lat- 
oe Co.; Sec., J. F. Fagan, 514 Clinton 


g. 

OHIO, Dayton—Dayton A, C. M. 
A. W. Schneble, Advance Foundry Co; 
Sec., Henry L. Beigel, Schwind Bldg. 


OHIO, Portsmouth—Portsmouh A. C. M 


Pres., 


Pres., Frank Kiefer, Central Natl. 
Bank; Sec., B. A. Leichner, Standard 
Supply Co. 

OHIO, Toledo—Toledo A. C. M. Pres., C. 
D. Williams, Usona Mfg. Co.; Sec. 
George B. Cole, National Bldg. 

OHIO, Youngstown—Youngstown A. C. 
M. Pres., David B. Shaw, The Truog- 
Shaw Co.; Sec., H. B. Dayle, 1110-11 
Mahoning Natl. Bank Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA, Oklahomah City—Okla- 
homa City A.C. M. Pres., C. H. Hogan, 
Carroll, Brough & Robinson; Sec-Mer., 
ke Smith, 230-33 Terminal Arcade 

£. 


OKLAHOMA, A .. we 
Pres,, F. C. Freedley, Exchange Natl. 
Bank; Sec., V. P. Wilson, 512 Central 
Natl. Bank Bldg. 


OREGON, Portland—Portland A. C. M. 
Pres., I. L. McCabe, Weyenberg Shoe 
Mfg. Co.; Sec-Treas., E. W. Ross, 
Hirsch-Weis Mfg. Co.; Executive Sec- 
retary, H, P. Lambert, Pittock Block. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown—Lehigh 
Valley A.C. M. Pres., Harry D: Wor- 
man, Dexter Portland Cement Co., Naz- 
areth, Pa.; Sec. J. H. J. Reinhard, 403 
Hunsicker Bldg. 


Tulsa—Tulsa 


Harrisburg—Haris- 
burg 9, C, M,. Pres., Jos., Claster, 119 
So. 2nd -St.; Sec Wm. H. Clark, Jr., 
Central Iron & Steel Uo. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Johnstown—Johns- 
town A. C. M. Pres. Roy T. Wertz, 
Edw. Hahn Packing Co.; Sec., R. H. 
Coleman, 602 Swank Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle—New Cas- 
tle A. C. M. Pres., Leroy Taylor, Tay- 
lor Food Products Co.; Sec, Roy " 
saeey. 322 Safe Deposit & Trust 

&. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—Phila- 
delphia, A. C. M. Pres., Walter P. Miller 
Walter P. Miller Co., Inc; Sec., David 
A Longacre, 1503 North American Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh—P itt s- 
burgh A. C, M. Pres., R. T. Graham, 
Pittsburgh Dry Gods Co.; Sec. L. L 
Teeneen, 1213 Chamber of Commerce 

g. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Reading—Reading A. 
Cc. M. Pre., Paul B. Wertz, F. S. Wertz 
& Son; Sec., E. H. Adams, Vanity Fair 
Silk Mills. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton—Lackawan- 
na A. C. M. Pres. W. B. Oliver, First 
Natl. Bank; Sec., W. B. O’Brien, First 
Nat’l Bank. 


PENNSYLVANIA, WilkesBarre—Wilkes- 
Barre A. C. M. Pres., R. H. Scureman, 
Scureman Milling Co.; Sec. Geo. H. Mc- 
Donnell, 316-320 Miners Bank Bldg. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence—Rhode 
Island Credit Men’s’ Ass’n.. Pres., 
Harry A. Hayward, Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg., Co., Sec., Ralph L. Griffith, R. L. 
7riffith & Sons Co.; Executive Sec. and 
Office Mer., Chas. E. Austin, Jr.; 313 
Gas Co., Bldg. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenville—Pied- 
mont: Credit & Adjustment Bureau. 
Pres. T. A. Baugh, Merchants Whole- 
sale Co.; Sec.-Treas., R. B. Wright, 210- 
212 Capers Bldg. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, Sioux Falls—Sioux 
Falls A. C. M. Pres. E. R. Evenson, 
Crescent Creamery Co.; Sec., Ralph E. 
Owen, Sioux Falls Fruit Co. 


TENNESSEE, Chattanooga—C hatta- 
nooga A. C. M. Pres., J. W. Durrett, 
First National Bank; Sec. J. H. McCal- 
lum, 809 Broad Street. 


TENNESSEE, Knoxville—Knoxville A. C. 
M., Pres., L. M. Emert, Albers Drug 
Co.; Sec.-Mgr., W. E. Bibee, American 
Natl. Bank Bldg. 


TENNESSEE, Memphis—Memphis A.C. 
M. Pres., E. E. Hopkins, Tayloe Pa- 
per “o., Sec.-Mgr. E. N. Dietler, 608 
Rand: 'n Bldg., P. O. Box 211; Asst 
Sec. Miss Gladys Hess. 


TENNESSEE, Nashville—Nashville A. C. 
M. Pres., C. J. Farris, Orr, Jackson & 
Co.; Sec. Buford K. Harmon, 718 Stahl- 
man Bldg. 


TEXAS, Austin—Austin A C. M. Pres., 
H. M. Houston, John Bremond and Co.; 
Sec., Mrs. R. L. Bewley, P. O. Box 1075. 

TEXAS, Beaumont—Beaumont A. C. M. 
Pres., D. C. Proctor, Jefferson Drug 
Co: Sec., H. M. Higgins, 209 Gilbert 
Bldg. 


TEXAS,Dallas—Dallas Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association. Pres., H. J. Flake, 
The Texas Co.; Sec. E. F. Anderson, 
Suite 725 Santa Fe Bldg. 

TEXAS, El Paso—tTri-State A. C. M. 
Pres., O. C. McConnell, Crombie & Co.; 
Sec. James T. Neeson, 620-21-22 Caples 
Bldg. 


TEXAS, Forth Worth—Fort Worth A. C. 
M. Pres., Chas H. Kahn, Monnig Dry 
Goods Co.; Sec., E. G. Parker, P. O. Box 
218, 

TEXAS, Houston—Houston A. C. M. 
Pres., Walter M. Pierson, A. L. Pierson 
Mfg. Co.; Sec., Morris D. Meyer, 433-34 
First Natl. Bank Bldg. 


TEXAS, San Antonio—San Antonio A. C. 
M. Pres., S. B. Weller, Newton & 
Weller Co.; Sec.-Mgr., Henry A. 
Hirschberg, 313 Alamo Natl. Bank 
Bldg. 


TEXAS, Waco—Waco A. C. M, Pres., Roy 
McKnight, McKnight Sundries Co.; Sec. 
F. B. Greenhill, Waco Dry Goods Co. 


TEXAS, Wichita Falls—Wichita Falls A. 
Cc. M. Pres., W. O. Beeman, Wichita 

* Motors Co.; Sec.-Mgr., John W. Thom- 
as, 410 City National Bank Bldg. 


UTAH, Salt Lake City—Inter-Mountain 
A. C. M. Pres. J. H. Patrick, Decker- 
Patrick Co.; Sec., Wade Loofbourow, 
Ottenheimer Co.; Asst. Sec. and Mer., 
Thos. O. Sheckell, 1411 Walker Na- 
tional Bank Bldg. 

VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE, __Bristol—Bris- 
tol A. C. M. Pres., C. T. Wolfe, Inter- 
state Hdwe. Co.; Sec., Geo. D. Helms, 
Gibson Candy Co. 


National Association 
of Credit Men 


President, WILLIAM H. POUCH 
Concrete Steel Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Vice-Pres., J. F. WOOD 
Richmond Dry Goods Co. 
Richmond, Va, 


Vice-Pres., GEO. J. GRUEN 
Gruen Watch Mfg. Co. 
Cincinnati 


Vice-Pres., FRANK D. ROCK 
Armour & Company 
Denver, Colo. 


Executive Manager and Sec-Treas., 
J. H. TREGOE 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Assistant Treasurer 
RODMAN GILDER 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


es 

ViARGINIA, Lynchburg—Lynchburg A. C. 
M. Pres., John Davis, Craddock- 
Terry Co.; Sec.-Treas., W. H. Coleman, 
Quinn Marshall Co. 


VIRGINIA, Norfolk—Norfolk-Tidewater 
A. C. M. Pres., W. R. Meech, Lyon & 
Greenleaf Co.; Sec., E. L. Marable, Em- 
pire Machy. & Supply Co.; Gen Mer., 
Shelton N. Woodward, 1210 Natl. Bank 
of Commerce Bldg. 

VIRGINIA, Richmond—Richmond A. C. 
M. Pres., Z. P. Richardson, Benton 
Barley Co., Sec.-Megr., J. P. Abernethy, 
State & City Bank Bldg. 

VIRGINIA Roanoke—Roanoke A. C. M. 
Pres., J. R. Turner, Roanoke Drug Co.; 
Sec.-Treas., H. W. Hobson, Roanoke 
City Mills, Inc. 

WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle A. C. M. 
Pres. Allan P. Hull, First Natl. Bank; 
Sec., John A, Bennett, 2007 L. C. Smith 
Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, Spokane—Spokane Mer- 

chants Association. Pres. A. L. Hawes, 
Spokane Drug Co.; Sec-Treas., J. D. 
Meikle, 718 Realty Bldg.; Asst. Sec., F. 
A Stolz. 
,ASHINGTON, Tacoma—W holesalers’ 
A. C. M., Pres., Farlin B. Nye, Con- 
sumers Central Heating Co.; Sec., Ed- 
ward B. Lung, P. O. Box 1207. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Bluefield—Bluefield A. 
Cc. M. Pres., J. L. Alexander, Bluefield 
Milling Co., Sec., R. W. Newton, P. O. 
Box 449. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Charleston—Charles- 
ton A. C. M. Pres. J. Roy Pierson, 
Thomas Field & Co.; Sec.-Trea., Lee B. 
Henkel, Room 5, Capital City Bank 
Bldg. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg—Central 
West Virginia A. C. M. Pres. W. M. 
Charpening, Shingleton Bros.; Sec., U. 
R. Hoffman, Union Bank Bldg. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Huntington—Hunt- 
ington A. C. M. Pres., C. B. Park, Fos- 
ter-Thornburg Hdw. Co.; Sec., C. C. 
Harrold, First Huntington Nat’l. Bank 
Bldg., 12th Floor. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Parkersburg Park- 
ersburg-Marietta A. C. M. Pres. O. L. 
Wells, H. P. Dils & Son Co., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va.;; Sec. J. LL. Longmire, 

Bradstreet Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling—Wheeling 
A. C. M. Pres., H. L, King, Ellis & 
Heifer Co., Sec., R. E, Buckingham, P. 
O. Box 687. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Williamson—William- 
son A. C. M. Pres., H. W. Johnson, So. 
Refg. Co.; Sec., C. A. Mayhew, Sani- 
tary Bot Col. 

WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond du Lac 
A.C. M. Pres., O. R. Kuehn. The Bon- 
ita Co.; Sec, E. J. Stenz, % The Zinke 

Co. 

WISCONSIN, Green Bay—Northern Wis- 
consin-Michigan A. C. M. Pres., W. C. 
Frimmer, Jeannes Bros. Co.; Sec. C. W. 
Shekey, Kellogg National Bank Bldg. 
WISCONSIN, Milwaukee—Milwaukee 
A. C. M. Pres... Wm. H. Edwards, 
Roundy Peckham& Dexter; Sec. James 
G. Romer, 708-9-10 Mayer Bldg. 

WISCONSIN, Oshkosh—Oshkosh A. C. M. 
Pres., F. A. LaBudde, First National 
Bank; Sec, Chas. D. Breon, Rooms 6-7, 
76 Main. 
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CAPITAL 
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POLICIES 


RENTS 
PROFITS 
COMMISSIONS 
AUTOMOBILE 
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LEASEHOLD 
RIOT AND CIVIL COMMOTION 


ISSUED 
MARINE 
WAR RISK 
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FIRE 
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